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How to be made an Anglican, a new 
Light on Continuity. 


—_—>— 


IN a leading article in a recent number of the Guardian may 
be read the following statement : 


We do not imagine that pains are taken to make it clear at Rome 
that the Latin Church in England loses at least as much as it gains. 
In England there are thousands of c-devant Romanists ; some of them 
converts who have quietly slipped back into the deserted Anglican 
Church, some of them traditional Romanists who have Anglicised, 
some of them have strayed to the sects, some of them have lapsed into 
one form or another of unbelief. 


I cannot help thinking that it would have added considerably 
to the force of the writer’s argument if he had given the names 
of, say, half a dozen “traditional Romanists,’—by which phrase 
I presume he means persons baptized and educated in the 
Roman Catholic Church—who are now living as fervent 
Anglicans. That numbers of our poorer Catholics in these 
migratory days, coming into a new neighbourhood where they 
are unknown and therefore unvisited by their pastors, fall away 
into indifferentism, is unfortunately only too true. That the 
resolution of others breaks down under the sacrifices which the 
practice of Catholicity entails is not so much a dishonour to 
their creed as a testimony to the fact of its being something 
more than a mere form. But the converts to Anglicanism from 
conviction, those who neither for temporal advantage nor to 
shake themselves free from a vow of celibacy they have grown 
tired of, nor to recover a credit which misconduct in their own 
communion has forfeited, pass from one Church to another, 
these are the people whom we should like to hear more of, and 
whose lives, if they were written, would do more to stay the 
tide setting from England to Rome than all the Plain Reasons 
and Anglican Briefs that ever were published. 

And yet it is not to be wondered at, perhaps, if the friends 
of the Establishment, when they discuss this matter, prefer to 
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deal in generalities. In 1890, the ritual form, which is the 
subject of the present paper, after reposing in obscurity for 
more than a century and a half,! was furbished up anew by the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury. I should be curious 
to learn whether any statistics are forthcoming of the number 
of times it has been employed since then. This, at any rate, 
may be said, that on those few occasions when the newspapers 
have called attention to the public reception of a convert from 
Rome—I might refer more particularly to the “ reconciliation ” 
of a certain Doctor of Divinity in Westminster Abbey in 
September, 1895*—Anglicans have not always had reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the acquisition they have gained. 
There is a certain saying about the Pope throwing weeds over 
his garden-wall, which has not lost its point since Sydney Smith 
first gave utterance to it. What is more, I venture to think 
that if satisfactory examples of conversion were abundant, 
Anglicans would not be restrained by mere delicacy of feeling 
from making them public. The misfortune of Westminster 
Abbey did not prevent the Bishop of Marlborough the other 
day from burning his fingers by his indiscreet confidences to 
the Highgate Auxiliary of the Bible Society. If you cannot meet 
with an adequate supply of priests who have become Anglicans, 
the next best thing is to show that there are many priests who 
would have become Anglicans if they had not been “kidnapped.” 
Not less interesting is it to notice how the subject of conversions 
is touched upon in such a work as the Anglican Brief against 
Roman Claims. It is evident that the existence of such 
defections as those of Cardinal Manning and Cardinal Newman 
is an argument keenly felt. But then the authors bid us 
remember that if Mr. Newman quitted the Establishment, 
Dr. Pusey did not; and moreover, we are informed as a 
counterpoise, that “Archer Butler, who left the Communion 
of Rome for the Anglican Communion, was a man of as 
great intellectual power as the late Cardinal.” I suppose 

1 A Form for Admitting Converts from the Church of Rome, and such others as 
shall renounce their Errors ; and for restoring those who have relapsed. Prepared by 
the Upper House of Convocation, A.D. 1714, and amended by the same, A.D. 1890. 
S.P.C.K. London, 1890. The older form has been printed, as was to be expected, 
in such collections of official documents as Wilkins’ Conci/ia and Cardwell’s Synodalia. 
Apart from these, I know of only one modern reprint before that of the S.P.C.K., 
viz., an edition published with a short Introduction by the Rev. S. G. Stonestreet. 
London, 1827. 


2 The details of the case referred to may be found summarized in the Zad/et, 
September 28, 1895. 
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I ought to be ashamed of my ignorance, but I confess 
that previously to reading this passage, I do not remember to 
have heard Mr. Archer Butler's name. On referring, however, 
to the Dictionary of National Biography, \ ascertained that 
Mr. Archer Butler was a Professor of Philosophy of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and that the circumstances of his “conversion ” 
were these. He was the son of a Protestant father and a 
Catholic mother. He was sent to a Catholic school in Ireland, 
but while still a schoolboy, and two years before entering 
college, he decided to follow his father’s creed rather than his 
mother’s. The writer of the article states that this step was 
taken in consequence of his having been asked indiscreet and 
improper questions by the priest in confession. Is it unreason- 
able to conclude that our Anglican friends must be rather hard 
up for notable conversions to appeal to, when they quote such 
an instance, and a solitary instance too, as a set-off to the 
climax of the whole Oxford Movement, a climax led up to in 
Newman’s case, as in that of so many others, by years of 
profound study and earnest prayer, and marked by the snapping 
of ties which held him almost with chains of iron? 

But this is somewhat of a digression. My object at present 
is to discuss, not the people who are made Anglicans, but the 
ceremony of their making, a ceremony which seems to me to 
possess some little interest, from its bearing upon the much- 
debated question of Anglican “continuity.” I will try first of 
all to state the facts as clearly and as concisely as possible. 

In the year 1890, the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury 
in the Upper House of Convocation, discussed at considerable 
length the revision of a “form for admitting converts from the 
Church of Rome, and such others as shall renounce their errors,” 
which has since been duly authorized and printed. I may notice 
that the Guardian of that date was unkind enough to remark: 
“We must frankly say, that the time given to this subject might 
have been better spent. That the form has been improved, we 
readily admit, but neither in its former nor in its lattér shape is 
there any probability of its coming into general use.” The tiny 
booklet in which it has been printed tells us no more than that 
the form was “prepared by the Upper House of Convocation, 
A.D. 1714, and amended by the same, A.D. 1890.” This is rather 
an inadequate account of its history, as we shall see, but for the 
moment I propose to do no more than to give some little 
description of the form itself. We will take the older form, 
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which is printed in Wilkins and Cardwell, and note the chief 
modifications introduced in 1890: 


A Form for Admitting Converts from the Church of Rome, 
and such* as shall renounce their errors.” 

The bishop, or some priest appointed by him for that purpose, being 
at the Communion-table, and the person to be reconciled standing 
without the rails, the bishop, or such priest as is appointed, shall speak 
to the congregation as followeth: ‘“ Dearly beloved, We are here met 
together for the reconciling® of a penitent (lately of the Church of 
Rome, or lately of the Separation) to the established Church of England, 
as to‘ a true and sound part of Christ’s holy Catholic Church. Now, 
that this weighty affair may have its due effect, let us in the first place 
humbly and devoutly pray to Almighty God for His blessing upon us in 
that pious and charitable office we are going about.” 


This is followed by a couple of prayers; the first: “ Prevent 
us, O Lord, in all our doings,” being an Anglican version of 
our familiar Actiones nostras, &c., which comes down to us from 
the earliest times. There is then read part of Psalm cxviii., and 
a Lesson from the Gospel of St. Luke about the publicans and 
sinners drawing near to our Lord. 

Next is given, with marked emphasis, “the hymn to be used 
when the penitent comes from the Church of Rome.” It is a 
portion of Psalm cxiv., singularly appropriate to the occasion, 
as will be readily seen : 

Wherefore shall the heathen say : Where is now their God ? 

As for our God, He is in Heaven, He hath done whatever pleased 
Him. 

Their idols are silver and gold, even the work of men’s hands. 

They have mouths and speak not, eyes have they and see not, they 
have ears and hear not, noses have they and smell not, they have hands 
and handle not, feet have they and walk not, neither speak they through 
their throat. 

They that make them are like unto them, and so are all such as put 
their trust in them. 


A different psalm is used “if the penitent comes from the 
separation,” a nice, cheerful, comforting psalm, Letatus sum in 
his que dicta sunt mihi—“1 was glad when they said unto me: 
We will go into the house of the Lord,” &c. In the revised 
form both these psalms are omitted. 

1 Others (1890). 

2 Prepared by the Upper House of Convocation, A.D. 1714, and amended by the 


same, A.D. 1890, 
% Receiving of this person (1890). 4 Into. 
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Then the bishop, sitting in a chair,! or the priest, standing, shall 
speak to the penitent,” who is to be kneeling, as follows: Dear brother, 
or sister,? I have good hope that you have well weighed and considered 
with yourself the great work you are come about, before this time ; but 
inasmuch as with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation; that you may give the 
more honour to God, and that this present congregation of Christ here 
assembled may also understand your mind and will in these things,* and 
that this your declaration may the more confirm you in your good 
resolutions, you shall answer plainly to these questions, which we, in 
the name of God and of His Church, shall propose to you touching 
the same. 

Art thou thoroughly persuaded, that those books of the Old and 
New Testament,’ which are received as canonical scriptures by this 
Church, contain sufficiently all doctrine requisite and necessary® to 
eternal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ? Answer. I am so 


persuaded. 
The Apostles’ Creed follows, and then : 


Art thou truly sorrowful, that thou hast not followed the way 
prescribed in these Scriptures for the directing of the faith and practice 
of a true disciple of Christ Jesus? Answer. I am truly sorry, and 
I hope for mercy through Jesus Christ. 

Dost thou embrace the truth of the Gospel in the love of it, and 
stedfastly resolve to live godly, righteously, and soberly in this present 
world all the days of thy life? Answer. Ido embrace it, and do so 
resolve, God being my helper.’ 

Dost thou earnestly desire to be received into the communion of 
this Church, as into a true and sound part of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church? Axswer. This I earnestly desire. 

If the penitent® come from the Church of Rome, this question is 
to follow. 

“Dost thou renounce all the errors and superstitions of the 
present Romish Church,® so far as they are come to thy knowledge? 
Answer. Ido from my heart renounce them all. 

If the penitent from the Church of Rome be in Holy Orders, let 


these further questions be asked. 


1 The revised form of 1890 most significantly substitutes ‘*47s chair” for ‘‘a@ chair.” 
The Anglican Bishop nowadays is great with the consciousness of his right to an 
episcopal cathedra, the throne of his see. 

2 Person who is to be received. (1890.) 3 Dearly beloved. 

4 It is fitting that before we admit you to the communion of the Church of 
England, we should receive full assurance that you understand what is required of 
you, and to this purpose, and that this your declaration, &c. 

5 The Holy Scriptures. ® Required of necessity. 

7 The last two questions are now omitted. 8 Person. 

® Church of Rome. 
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Dost thou in particular renounce the twelve last articles added 
in the confession, commonly called, ‘The Creed of Pope Pius IV.,”! 
after having read them, and duly considered them? Axnswer. I do 
upon mature deliberation reject them all,” as grounded upon no warrant 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of God. 

Dost thou acknowledge the supremacy of the Kings and Queens 
of this realm, as by law established, and declared in the Thirty-seventh 
Article of Religion?* Answer. I do sincerely acknowledge it. 

After one or two other questions, exacting a promise of 
diligence in the ministry and of conformity to the Anglican 
ritual, follows : 

The Absolution. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who of His great mercy hath 
promised forgiveness of sins to all them that with hearty repentance 
and true faith turn unto Him, have mercy upon you, pardon and deliver 
you from all your sins, confirm and strengthen you in all goodness, 
and bring you to everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Then the Bishop or priest, taking the penitent by the right hand, 
shall say unto him: I,* N., Bishop of or I, A. B., do upon this 
thy solemn profession and earnest request, receive thee into the holy 
communion of the Church of England, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

People: Amen. 





The Lord’s Prayer follows, then another longish prayer, and 
finally an admonition to receive “the Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper,” and if necessary Confirmation. 

Now I think my meaning will readily be understood when I 
speak of this form as being in the present position of things a 
document of very considerable interest. We naturally look in 
such a form to find some stress laid upon the fundamental points 
of difference between one creed and another. What is it, then, 
that the English Bishops of the year 1714, considered that a man 
must renounce in the way of doctrine in order that he might cease 
to be a Catholic and be made into an Anglican? For a layman 
they considered that a simple declaration of belief in the Bible 
as the sole and sufficient rule of faith, together with a renuncia- 
tion of Popish superstitions, was sufficient. But for a priest in 
Orders who understood theology, something more was required. 


1 As far as they are at variance with the Articles and Formularies of the Church 


of England. 
2 I do renounce them. 3 As agreeable to the word of God. 
4 We do upon this. 
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He must formally renounce just those propositions in the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV., that is, the Creed of the Council of Trent, 
which the Catholic Church in turn required adhesion to in the 
case of one who passes from Anglicanism into her communion. 
In other words, the Anglican Bishops of 1714 were quite at 
one with Catholics in their view of the points at issue between 
the Churches. What was distinctive of the faith of a Catholic was 
that he accepted the twelve last Articles of the Creed of Pope 
Pius, what was distinctive of an Anglican was that he rejected 
them. There is no need, I think, to read through the whole 
of these Articles, but I may quote some of the principal points. 
After declaring his adhesion to the doctrine of the Council of 
Trent as to canonical Scriptures, the seven sacraments, original 
sin, justification, &c., the person making profession says : 

I profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is offered to God a true, 
proper, and propitiatory Sacrifice for the living and the dead. And that 
in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, there is truly, really, and 
substantially, the Body and Blood together with the Soul and Divinity 
ot our Lord Jesus Christ. And that there is made a Conversion of 
the whole Substance of the Bread into the Body, and of the whole 
Substance of the Wine into the Blood ; which Conversion the Catholick 
Church calls Transubstantiation. I also confess, that under either kind 
alone Christ is received whole and entire, and a true Sacrament. 

I constantly hold, that there is a Purgatory, and that the Souls 
therein detained are helped by the Suffrages of the Faithful. 

Likewise, that the Saints reigning together with Christ, are to be 
honoured and invocated, and that they offer Prayers to God for us, 
and that their Relics are to be had in Veneration. 

I most firmly assert, that the Images of Christ, of the Mother of 
God Ever-Virgin, and also of other Saints, ought to be had and 
retained, and that due Honour and Veneration is to be given them.! 


Then follow shorter articles on Indulgences, the Church, 
the supremacy of the Pope, and acceptance of the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. 

These are the twelve Articles with regard to which the 
convert to Anglicanism must declare “after he has read them, 
and duly considered them,” “I do, upon mature deliberation, 
reject them a//, as grounded upon no warrant of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 

It is certainly interesting to notice the form in which this 
answer appears in the revised edition of 1890. The convert is 


1 T borrow this translation from a little Catholic booklet printed in 1731 for the 
use of converts from Anglicanism. 
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asked whether he renounces these propositions, not absolutely, 
but “as far as they are at variance with the Articles and 
Formularies of the Church of England ;” even then he no longer 
renounces them a//. I wonder whether there is any doctrine 
which a rational being could hold, which would nowadays be 
found to be “at variance with the Articles and Formularies of 
the Church of England,” save only and except the one dogma 
of Papal Supremacy.1 The Bishops declared in 1890 that one 
of their objects in revising the form was to shorten it. They 
might have shortened it still further, I think, and yet have left it 
quite as effective. Something in this manner, for instance : 

“ Dost thou renounce the Pope?” “I do renounce him?” 

“ And all his works?” “I do renounce them.” 

“ And all his pomps?” “I do renounce them.” 

This is the one fundamental dogma of Anglicanism, besides 
which alk such minor questions as a belief in the Trinity or in 
the Divinity of Christ, fade into insignificance. I feel sure, 
therefore, that the brief form I propose would have satisfied all 
reasonable requirements, and would not have wasted so much of 
the valuable time of their lordships in the Upper House of 
Convocation. As it was, the Bishops who formed the Committee 
actually went to the trouble of procuring a copy of the Creed of 
Pope Pius, to see what it was all about, and this is how the 
Guardian report speaks of the result of their labours : 


“ Before deciding on this question,” ? said the Bishop of London,? 
in presenting the report of the Commission to the Upper House, “ we 
thought it right to get these Articles, and look at them, and on the 
whole we thought it better to leave out the words, ‘after having read 
them, and duly considered them,’ and to substitute, ‘as far as they are at 
variance with the Articles and Formularies of the Church of England.’ 
There are statements in these twelve Articles which I did not think, 
speaking for myself—and the Bishop of Oxford strongly concurred with 
me in the opinion—it would be quite right to ask a man to say he 
altogether rejected, but that to say he rejects them so far as they are at 


1 Note, for instance, the following passage in a newspaper of 1713: ‘* They who 
could give proofs of their being no Papists, had a Plenary Indulgence to be anything 
else whatever they pleased. Arianism has been revived with great pomp and 
sojemnity, and is now grafted upon a modern Socinianism for the sake of founding a 
sect by a good body of converts.” . . . ‘‘ The Canons, Creeds, and Liturgy have 
been represented to the people as Popish inventions. . . . The Articles and Homilies 
have been publicly charged with Forgery and Corruption. Adhering to them was 
made criminal, and all this little Jesuitical sophistry hath been used to prove the 
clergy absolved from their subscriptions, at least to take off from their-full force and 
validity.” (Examiner, December 21, 1713.) 

2 Of the Creed of Pope Pius. 3 Now Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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variance with the Articles and Formularies of the Church of England, 
would be quite right if he is proposing to enter the Church of 
England.”? 


But the importance of this explicit rejection of the Creed of 
Pope Pius lies of course in the fact, that the Thirty-nine 
Articles are commonly said to condemn not true Roman 
doctrine, but only the aduse of Roman doctrine. It is with the 
arguments of Tract No. 90 that advanced Ritualists to this day 
salve their consciences in subscribing the Articles. They 
persuade themselves that by “Sacrifices of Masses” the 
English Church only condemns the private celebration of 
Masses said for money, that by the “ Romish doctrine of Purga- 
tory,” &c., are meant only the gross superstitions grafted upon 
that doctrine, and upon that of the veneration of saints and 
images. For instance, Tract 90 explicitly denies,? in more than 
one place, that Tridentine doctrine is condemned in the Articles. 
Of Article xxxi. it says, for instance :* 

Nothing can show more clearly than this passage that the Articles 
are not written against the creed of the Roman Church, but against 
actual existing errors in it, whether taken into its system or not. 


And again : 

On the whole it is conceived that the Article before us neither 
speaks against the Mass itself, nor against its being an offering, though 
commemorative, for the quick and dead.* ° 


But here the convert is asked formally to renounce, not 
Roman abuses, but Roman doctrine, expressed in the guarded 
and authoritative language of the Council of Trent itself, and it 
is surely no rash or far-fetched inference to draw that the 
framers of that form could never have asked for such a pledge, 
if they believed that any of the dogmas to which those twelve 
Articles give expression were also common to the Church of 
England. Moreover, it should be noticed first, that the form 
requires, not that the Creed of Pope Pius should be rejected 
in globo, but only those twelve last paragraphs which the Council 
of Trent had added, and secondly, that the convert says, not as 


1 The Guardian, February 14, 1890. 

2 Tracts for the Times, Tract 90, p. 24. 3 Jbid. p. 59. 

* Jbid. p. 63. Bishop Forbes writes in entirely the same tone, ¢.g., he says of 
Article xxii., ‘* Whatever dissidence may be imagined to exist between the preceding 
Articles and the doctrines as promulgated by the Council of Trent, there is none with 
regard to the subjects mentioned in the present one.” (Fordes on the Articles, vol, ii. 


p- 301.) 
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in the modern form, “I do renounce them,” but most pointedly 
and emphatically, “I do, upon mature deliberation, reject them 
all.” 

And now we are led to ask, Who were the framers of this 
most sweeping pronouncement? The recent edition, as we 
have already seen, states that it was a form “Prepared by the 
Upper House of Convocation in 1714.” Wilkins prints it 
without remark, Cardwell and Lathbury speak of it as drawn 
up by the Upper House of Convocation, and oddly enough 
Bishop Kennet, a contemporary, in a tract published only a few 
years later, also declares, though not very positively, that the form 
was never got ready by both Houses to receive the royal assent.! 
But as a matter of fact, I have found by an examination of the 
Convocation Books at Lambeth, that the form was not only 
prepared, but considered and passed by the Upper House, was 
sent down to the Lower House, was considered and amended 
by the Lower House, was returned to the Bishops, who rejected 
one amendment, was considered again by the Lower House, 
who withdrew the amendment in question, and then was finally 
passed by the consent of both Houses.? It was never officially 
incorporated with the Formularies of the Church of England, 


1 “‘ What if there was [as Dr. Snape says] a form of reconciling converts ready to 
be passed into an ecclesiastical law? Though I question whether this be true. As I 
remember it was not among those finished papers, that lay ready for the Queen and 
her Council to consider of; but was then among the schemes and proposals only ; 
hardly so much as a law iv eméryo, as he calls it.” (Bishop Kennet, Dr. Snape 
Instructed in some matters especially relating to Convocations and Converts from 
Popery, 1718, p. 28.) In this statement, Dr. Kennet, as the Convocation Books of 
both Houses show, which I have examined at Lambeth, was entirely wrong. He 
goes on to fabricate a reason for the form not being proceeded with: ‘‘ And there 
might be good reason why it went no further. For it was by some of the Lower 
House projected and intended for a test upon Protestant Dissenters as well as Papists; 
it was to be the renouncing of heresy and schism.” (p. 29.) Kennet was clearly 
misled by a tract published at the beginning of 1714, in the interval between the two 
Sessions of Convocation. The form had been prepared by the Bishops in 1713, but 
was not sent down to the Lower House until June, 1714. The pamphlet just referred 
to as printed in the interval, says, ‘‘ For as to the Form for admitting converts from 
the Church of Rome and such as shall renounce their errors, the Bishops had great 
reason to apprehend, from the inclination they observed in many of the clergy to 
favour the new pretence of the Invalidity of Baptism administered by such as were 
not episcopally ordained, that the preparing such a form was very likely to create 
great disputes between the two Houses and not tend to the advantage of religion.” 
(Answer toa Pamphlet, entitled, The Proceedings of the Lower House of Convocation, 
1714, p. 41.) The pamphlet, Proceedings, p. 18, to which the last quoted was an 
answer, charged the Upper House of Convocation with having designedly shelved the 
question of this form for receiving converts for two or three years. 

2 Convocation Book, Upper House, from Feb. 6, 1714, to July 10, 1714, pp. 89, 
seq. 
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because there was not sufficient time, as a note in the Convo- 
cation book records, to engross the form suitably before the 
end of that session, and the Queen died before the beginning 
of another. That her assent would have been given there can 
be no manner of doubt, for the preparation of such a form had 
been specially committed to Convocation by the Queen’s Letter 
in the session of 1710, and again in 1713. It is curious that 
both Wilkins and Cardwell and the compilers of the new edition 
seem all to have been ignorant of the existence of the form as 
amended and passed in the Lower House. The form which 
they print is that which was prepared by the Upper House, not 
that which was ultimately adopted by both; though it must be 
owned that the amendments in this latter are few and trivial. 
What is of more importance is the fact that the question and 
answer relating to the Creed of Pope Pius remained unchanged, 
and do not seem to have given rise to any discussion. 

Now I must own that the fact of the form having been 
considered and passed by both Houses of Convocation, seems 
to me to invest this document with a very considerable 
authority as an expression of the mind of the English Church. 
We must remember that the Church of England does not 
pretend to infallibility, and that therefore her position is quite 
different in such matters from that of Rome. A canon prepared 
by an (Ecumenical Council which, however accidentally, never 
received Papal approval, is so much waste paper, though un- 
doubtedly it is of interest as manifesting the mind of the Fathers 
of the Council. But unless Anglicans are prepared to claim for 
the Sovereign a position analogous to that of the Pope, a 
document which has once been approved by both Houses of 
Convocation expresses the belief of the Church of England as 


1 The amendments of the Lower House will be found recorded in the minutes of 
their proceedings on the 25th of June, 1714. The most noteworthy changes, both 
of them accepted by the Upper House, were the substitution of the word Convert for 
Penitent—the modern revisers prefer ‘‘the person to be received ”—and the insertion 
of this note after the title: ‘‘ No one shall be admitted by this form but such as have 
been baptised.” On the 7th of July, when the Lower House heard of the acceptance 
of their amendments, with the exception of one which they amicably withdrew, we 
read of another slight addition: ‘‘ Et ulterius ordinatum est verba sequentia addenda 
fore in titulo forme, For admitting, &c., viz., ‘to be used for such persons only as 
shall desire to be solemnly admitted into the Church thereby’—et statim Dom. 
Prolocutor toto coetu comitante, ibat ad Domum Superiorem cum resolutione et 
emendatione preedictis et reversus retulit D.D. Episcopos significasse sibi se con- 
sensisse emendationi modo per eum tradite.” (Act Book of Lower House, 1713—1714, 
p- 148.) The whole form is to be found in its final shape as passed by both Houses 
in the Act Book of the Upper House, 1714, p. 89. 
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fully as it ever can do, whether the royal assent is accidentally 
withheld or not. The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical, 
Art. 139, seem designedly to affirm this, for they distinguish 
between the acts which are those of the Church of England 
by Representation, where there is no mention of the royal 
assent, and those decrees which bind all the clergy in law, and 
for which the ratification of the Sovereign is required. These 
are the words of Canon 139: 

Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the sacred synod of this 
nation, in the name of Christ and by the King’s authority assembled, 
is not the true Church of England by representation, let him be 
excommunicated and not restored until he repent and publicly revoke 
that his wicked error. 


It seems therefore that the form approved by the Con- 
vocation of 1714 may rightly be considered to have been 
approved by “the true Church of England by representation,” 
and to be as much the act of the English Church as anything 
ever can be. What makes this implicit expression of opinion 
upon the Creed of Pope Pius still more interesting, is the date 
at which it took place. Though our Anglican friends are not 
wholly pleased with the spirit of the English Church in the 
sixteenth century or in the seventeenth, they profess to be quite 
satisfied that before the days of Queen Anne true Catholic 
doctrine prevailed once more. In the Memorandum, De Re 
Anglicana, presented last spring to the Cardinals by Mr. Lacey, 
he speaks of the more violent Puritanical element being expelled 
after the accession of Charles II., and, referring presumably to 
the new era which followed, he describes the Church “as being 
governed by the counsels of the Catholic party, and flourishing 
for many years with great renown of learning.”! Was it, I 
should be curious to ask him, by the counsels of the Catholic 
party that a form was drawn up and passed both Houses o 
Convocation without opposition which required the intending 
convert before entering the Church of England to divest himself 
of every shred of distinctively Catholic doctrine ? 

And now, in the presence of this authoritative exposition of 
the mind of the English Church at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, what becomes of the pet Anglican theory 
of continuity? I know that controversialists are much more 
fond of laying stress upon continuity of organization than 


1 “Ecclesia autem partium Catholicarum consiliis gubernata plurimos annos 
magna cum eruditionis laude floruit.” (p. 8.) 
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continuity of doctrine, still the most reckless of them will 
hardly venture to say that continuity of doctrine does not 
matter. If the Church of England in the eighteenth century 
formally contradicted and anathematized in its representative 
assemblies the doctrines which were universally held to be 
matters of faith, and the denial of which was heresy in 
the fourteenth, no similarity of organization or ritual can 
show the pre-Reformation and the post-Reformation Church 
to be one and the same. Remember that this is quite 
a different matter from the definition of Papal Infallibility or 
of the Immaculate Conception. Adversaries may maintain, 
with more or less of plausibility, that these dogmas are new and 
that they were unheard of in the first ages of the Church, but 
that is quite a different thing from saying that the direct 
contrary was ever taught and generally accepted as matter 
of faith. Actum est de ecclesia, the Church as a Divine insti- 
tution ceases to be, when it anathematizes the beliefs which it 
formerly taught er cathedra as the mouthpiece of God to 
mankind. 

Even taking the lowest and most material view of the 
Church as a mere association or aggregation of units, I should 
like to point out that almost complete identity of organization 
may exist without resulting in any true continuity. Suppose 
that some day the Prime Minister of Canada waited upon the 
Governor-General and said to him: “ My dear sir, we are very 
much obliged to you for your valuable services, but in future, 
I think that we shall get on better by ourselves. May I ask you 
to have the goodness to return to England by the next steamer.” 
Let us further suppose that England having a Continental war or 
two on her hands, thought it better in the end quietly to acquiesce. 
Now in Canada the Government would probably go on without 
the slightest hitch. The same officials would remain in office, 
the same forms would be observed, save that a President would 
take up his quarters at the Governor-General’s residence, and 
writs would no longer run in the Queen’s name. Centuries after- 
wards, historians of Canada, if they had any motive for doing 
so, would probably urge that there had never been any break 
of continuity. The Canadian nation, they would patriotically 
declare, had always practically asserted its independence of 
British rule, it had always been a distinct people protesting 
against foreign interference, even when outwardly accepting a 
British suzerainty. I have no doubt that Canadian historians 
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would find abundance to say on such a topic; they would 
convince their countrymen, though they would not convince us. 
They would tell us that Canada before the separation did this, 
and Canada thought that. But the fact would always remain 
that “Canada” before the separation was a mere geographical 
expression, a convenient term used to designate a certain 
area of Her Majesty’s dominions ; Canada after the separation 
would become for the first time a nation, a distinct entity. 
So it is true that before the Reformation, the term, cclesia 
Anglicana, “the English Church,” was not unknown; but 
at that time it was a mere geographical expression, a con- 
venient abbreviation for that portion of the one Catholic Church 
of Christ which was made up of English people and ruled over 
by English Bishops. It was just as little an independent 
organization as the Welsh Church or the Church of Yorkshire 
is now. The existence of the English Church as a distinct 
communion, in any proper sense of the words, begins with the 
Reformation. Even though the liturgy and practice of the 
Church had not undergone the slightest alteration, even though 
every Bishop and every incumbent had remained where he was 
and retained all his previous functions, a change would have 
taken place which destroys continuity in the only sense in 
which it is worth while to talk about it. Moreover, Dr. Maitland, 
a scholar who, as an authority in the whole field of early 
English law, is recognized to be without a rival, has recently 
shown us how baseless is the claim even for continuity of 
legal theory and practice, when we compare the Church in 
England before and after the great revolution of the sixteenth 
century.! 

But after all, this is in some sense a digression, for the one 
sort of continuity which is essential and alone essential is 
continuity of doctrine.2 To those Anglicans who seem to think 
so highly of the importance of continuity of organization and 


1 T am referring, of course, to Dr. Maitland’s article in the October number of the 
Historical Review, 1896. He says, for instance (p. 666): ‘‘ Are we entitled to 
suppose that the treatment which ‘the foreign canon law’ received in our Courts 
Christian, before England had renounced the authority of the Roman Bishop, was 
substantially the same as the treatment which the aforesaid law received in these 
Courts after that event? I cannot believe that this or anything like this is true.” 

? Bishop Forbes allows this plainly enough ; ¢.g., he says: ‘ Had such a change 
taken place at the Reformation as would have altered the integrity of the faith, ¢.¢., 
had the Church taught Arianism, it would have ceased to be the same Church as 
before, it would have become a new Church. Organic identity depends upon 
dogmatic identity.” (Articles, vol. i. p. xxvii.) 
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so little of that of continuity of doctrine, I have always felt that 
I should like to put this hypothesis. Suppose that future 
Governments consistently appointed to the Episcopate none 
but men of the type of the late Dr. Jowett or Canon Freemantle, 
suppose that under their influence Convocation drew up a 
new set of Articles to be subscribed by every candidate for 
ordination, Articles which condemned the Athanasian Creed, 
the Incarnation, and the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, as 
“blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,” which remodelled 
the Book of Common Prayer, removing every phrase which 
suggested any acknowledgment of the Divinity of our Lord, and 
prescribed a new form of Baptism in the name of Christ alone, 
founded on the well-known language of Acts ii. 38, x. 48, &c. 
Suppose that all this took place, as it might do, quite consti- 
tutionally, with the assent of Parliament and the Sovereign, 
would this newly-Articled Church of England be still, in the 
idea of our Ritualistic friends, the same Church with that 
which we now see? There would be perfect continuity of 
organization, far more perfect than the most ardent Anglican 
can claim for the change in the sixteenth century, and men 
would probably even then be found to say that the Church of 
England was merely “washing her face” a second time, and 
getting nearer to primitive Christianity, but what would High 
Churchmen think? After all, the supposition is not so entirely 
extravagant, but granting its absurdity, does not the case show 
that in an association like a Church, which is not a material 
but spiritual organization, we must test its continuity less by 
the identity of its body or the members composing it, than 
by the identity of the doctrine which is its soul and life ? 
Anglicans, for nearly two centuries past, have had at least 
a vague consciousness of this, and they have consequently done 
their utmost to explain in a Catholic sense the language of 
the Articles, and to bundle the Homilies altogether out of sight. 
To me it is a standing marvel how a naturally truthful people 
like the English can have been betrayed into what I can only 
call, objectively at least, a systematic condonement of intellectual 
dishonesty,' not the less objectively dishonest, because subjec- 


2 One has only to examine the pronouncements of Convocation, the tracts, and 
even the newspapers of the early eighteenth century to see how strong was the protest 
against the latitudinarian interpretation of the Articles, and how deep the feeling of 
the essential insincerity of whittling away the meaning of them, as understood by 
their framers. The Lower House of Convocation in 1700 drew up a representation 
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tively each man makes no scruple about doing what public 
opinion tolerates, and of subscribing in the sense in which 
honest men holding the same opinions have subscribed before 
him. How a High Church clergyman, who thinks he celebrates 
Mass as we do, prays for the dead as we do, reserves the Blessed 
Sacrament as we do, invokes the Saints, venerates relics, and 
decorates his church with statues as we do, can subscribe a 
code of doctrinal propositions which speaks of the Sacrifices 
of the Mass as “blasphemous fables,’ &c., and describes the 
“Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, images, and the invo- 
cation of saints” as a “fond thing vainly invented,” which 
moreover highly commends the teaching of the Homilies, a 
teaching which such a man detests with all his soul—all this, 
I say, almost passes comprehension. It is delightful to hear 
the chorus of indignation with which the Jesuitical perfidy and 
insincerity of any poor Catholic recusant was and is denounced 
when to save his life or escape capture he took advantage of 
some ambiguous phrase, but when it is only a question of 
the Anglican Articles of faith, sincerity, it seems, has ceased to 
be a virtue. To put the matter at its lowest, there is surely 
something a little anomalous, if not slightly humorous, in the 
idea that the modern Anglican clergyman, who professes such 
profound veneration for his Mother, the pre-Reformation English 
Church, continuous and indefectible, should be required to prove 
his fitness for receiving her Orders by signing the Thirty-Nine 


censuring Bishop Burnet’s Z.xfosttion of the Thirty-Nine Articles. ‘That the said 
book tends to introduce such a latitude and diversity of opinions as the Articles were 
framed to avoid, and that there are many passages in the exposition of several 
Articles which appear to us to be contrary to the true meaning of them, and to other 
received doctrines of the Church.” (Lathbury, 7st. Convocation, p. 355, Second 
Edition.) Still stronger is the language in which the Lower House of Convocation 
in 1714 memorialized the Upper House, and demanded that notice should be taken of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. 1 quote from the MS. 
Convocation Book of the Lower House, now at Lambeth, under date June 2, 1714. 
‘* And whereas there are divers passages in the Book of Common Prayer and in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles which are directly opposed to such heretical assertions, we do 
further represent to your lordships that even these passages have by the said author 
been wrested with such subtlety as may both teach and tempt the unstable and 
insincere to comply with the law which requires them to declare their unfeigned 
assent and consent to the said Book of Common Prayer and to subscribe the said 
Articles, and nevertheless to retain and propagate the very errors which are most 
inconsistent with such their declaration and subscription. It is with the utmost 
concern that we behold these daring and dangerous attempts to subvert our common 
faith, to corrupt the Christian worship and to defeat the Church’s main end in agrecing 
upon her Articles, viz., ‘the avoiding of diversities of opinion and the establishing 
of consent touching the true religion.’” 
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Articles, in other words, by giving that venerated Mother a slap 
in the face. 

We find, therefore, that although the Articles were con- 
fessedly drawn up “for the avoiding of diversities of opinion 
and the establishing of consent touching the true religion,” the 
internal history of Anglicanism during the last two hundred 
years resolves itself into a series of ceaseless attempts to show 
that subscription to them is consistent with rank Socinianism 
and Arianism on the one hand, and with the most advanced 
Popery on the other. In this manner we are brought to the 
question: Is there no way of finding out what are the doctrines 
of the Anglican Church, if, indeed, she has any doctrines ? 
Has she never, in any official way, pronounced upon the sense 
in which the Articles are to be held? Well, it seems to me that 
for every mind that is not warped by the necessity of evading 
unpalatable conclusions, the Church of England has quite 
clearly indicated the sense in which the Articles are to be 
understood. We need not insist upon the doctrine of 
the Homilies just referred to, which the Thirty-fifth Article 
formally declares to be godly and wholesome, and to which the 
Eleventh Article explicitly appeals as to an authentic inter- 
pretation.' Neither need we speak of the engagements entered 
into by Bishops at their consecration, nor of the Coronation 
Oath, nor of other tests of orthodoxy. I appeal only to the 
authoritative pronouncement of the two Houses of Convocation, 
“the true Church of England by representation,” which in 
determining what a Roman Catholic should be asked to 


1 As a formal recognition of the Homilies as Formularies of the Church of 
England, the Lower House of Convocation, in a letter to the Archbishops and 
3ishops about books and writings, say: ‘* They [the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion] do in the last place earnestly desire your lordships that some synodical notice 
may be taken of the dishonour done to the Church by a sermon preached by 
Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, at St. Lawrence Jewry, September 29, 1705, containing 
positions contrary to the doctrine of the Church expressed in the first and second 
parts of the Homily against disobedience or wilful rebellion.” (Wilkins, iv. p. 634.) 
The newspapers of the period speak in the same sense: ‘‘ There are, it must be 
owned, many men of eminence and figure, among both the clergy and laity, who have 
wrought themselves into the favours of the Whigs, and gotten countenance and 
preferment under them, by openly attacking the ecclesiastical constitution, and finding 
fault with her Creeds, Articles, Homilies, and Canons. I need not point out the 
men, or their works. The Whigs know them very well, they have found them 
always true and firm to their party, and it is for the sheltering and screening these 
criminals, that they have made such a considerable stand against the orthodox 
clergy.” (Examiner, vol. iv. n. 41, October 26, 1713.) It is interesting to find the 
High Churchmen of 1713 earnestly defending the cause of the Homilies. 
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renounce in order to become a member of the Anglican com- 
munion, must surely be held to interpret the mind of that 
Church correctly. And the answer which the true Church of 
England returns to our anxious inquiries, is that those distinc- 
tively Catholic doctrines of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, of prayer 
for the dead, of the invocation of saints, and the veneration of 
relics and images are all to be renounced as “grounded upon 
no warrant of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God.” 


HERBERT THURSTON. 




















A Life of De Lamennats. 





THE appearance of a work by the Hon. W. Gibson on The Abbé 
de Lamennais, and the Catholic Liberal Movement in France, 
invites us to a new attempt to grapple with a problem which 
has so far met with no satisfactory solution, and probably never 
will. Up to a certain point we seem to follow more or less 
intelligently the working of the restless soul of De Lamennais ; 
but at the last and great crisis of his life we find all our 
calculations at fault; “we try to understand him; we wish 
that penetrating into the inmost recesses of his wounded soul, 
we could force it to yield up its secret, and once more sympathize 
with him, perhaps console him; but we cannot. He is an enigma, 
as impenetrable as the rocks on his native shore.” ! 

From whatever point of view the story of his life is regarded, 
it presents itself as a tragedy. The believing Catholic sees 
there the ruin of a vocation to such a work as only a few souls 
in the history of the Church are called to accomplish—a ruin 
desperate and deplorable in proportion to the force of the talents 
and energies diverted from the right path. The non-Catholic 
or unbeliever cannot fail to be moved by contemplating the 
fruitless struggles of a mind so keen, a heart so enthusiastic in 
the cause of light and liberty—struggles ending in failure, 
perplexity, confusion, and misery. But while we allow a large 
element of mystery in his character which will never be 
eliminated, yet as we return time after time to gaze upon the 
picture of his life, as a whole, and in its details, the seemingly 
discordant items begin quietly to drop into their places one 
after another, and to exhibit unnoticed connections; and the 
idea of his distinctive personality begins to shape itself into a 
coherent unity. 

It is not our purpose here to summarize Mr. Gibson’s 
admirable work, or to give even an outline of so well-known 


uP, 222. 
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a history; but rather to attempt some brief criticism of the man 
himself, and incidentally of his views. 

Temperament and early education are among the principal 
determinants of character ; and certainly when we contrast Feéli 
with his brother Jean, who presumably received the same home- 
training, we see how largely he was the creature of temperament. 
Jean was by nature the “good boy,” tractable and docile; Féli, 
the unmanageable, the lawless, the violent. While Jean was 
dutifully learning his lessons to order, Féli, the obstreperous, 
imprisoned in the library, was feeding his tender mind with 
Diderot, Montaigne, Pascal, Voltaire, Rousseau, and similar diet, 
and at twelve exhibited such infidel tendencies as made it 
prudent to defer his first Communion for some ten years. 

From first to last, whether we consider his childish wayward- 
ness and outbreaks of violent passion, which persevered in a 
less childish form through manhood; or the fits of intense 
depression and melancholy, alternating with spells of high 
nerve-tension and feverish excitement; or the restlessness 
and impatient energy which showed themselves always and 
everywhere, and at times drove him like a wild man into 
the woods, “seeking rest and finding none;” or the prophetic, 
not to say, the fanatical strain which breaks out in so much of 
his writing, especially in the Paroles d’un Croyant,—in all alike 
there is evident that predominance of the imaginative and 
emotional elements which, combined with intellectual gifts, 
constitute genius as commonly understood. For such a 
character the training which would suffice for half-a-dozen 
good little Jeans would be wholly inadequate. So much 
fire and feeling ill submits to the yoke of self-restraint in 
matters moral or intellectual. The mind is apt to be fascinated 
by the brilliant pictures of the imagination and to become a 
slave to the tyranny of a fixed idea; while the strength of 
passionate desire paralyzes the power of free deliberation. It 
is precisely this self-restraint, the fruit of a careful education 
given and responded to, that we miss in De Lamennais both 
in his moral character and in his mind. Peace and tranquillity 
of soul are essential to successful thinking, more especially in 
philosophy ; and in proportion as a brilliant imagination is a 
help, it is also a danger if let run riot. At times, wearied out 
with himself, he seems to have felt the need of retreat and quiet; 
but he was almost as constitutionally incapable of keeping still, 
as certain modern statesmen in their retirement from public 
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life. We smile when we hear him, in the violent first fervour 
of his conversion, talking about becoming a Trappist, and, 
later on, a Jesuit. He knew himself better when he shrank so 
long and persistently from the yoke of priesthood, and when, 
having yielded against his truer instincts to the indiscreet zeal 
of pious friends, he experienced an agony of repugnance at 
his first Mass. With different antecedents he might have 
profited by the yoke, but as things stood it could but gall him. 

In spite of Mr. Gibson’s contention to the contrary, it can 
hardly be maintained that De Lamennais was well educated in 
the strict sense of the expression. The evidence he adduces 
points to a marvellous diversity of interests, and even to close 
and careful reading. But on the whole he was self-taught, and 
a self-taught man is never educated. Without intercourse with 
other living minds, education is impossible. This is indeed 
hoisting De Lamennais with his own petard. For, according 
to “Traditionalism,” the mind is paralyzed by isolation, and 
can be duly developed only in society. An overweening self- 
confidence and slight regard for the labours of other thinkers 
usually characterizes self-taught genius. This it was that led 
him to cut all connection with the philosophy of the past, ard 
to attempt to build up, single-handed, a new system to supplant 
that which had been the fruit of the collective mind-labour of 
centuries. “I shall work out,” he writes calmly to the Abbé 
Bruté, “a new system for the defence of Christianity against 
infidels and heretics, a very simple system, in which the proofs 
will be so rigorous that unless one is prepared to give up the 
right of saying 7 am, it will be necessary to say Credo to the 
very end.” Only a man with a very slight and superficial 
acquaintance with the endeavours of previous apologists, and 
the extreme difficulty of the problem, could speak with such 
portentous self-confidence. And the result bears out this remark. 
For grand and imposing as is the structure of the Essai sur 
l’Indifférence, it rests on fallacies so patent that none but a man 
of no philosophical training could have failed to perceive them. 
Here it is that the self-taught man comes to grief and often 
misses the mere truisms of traditional teaching. 

Doubtless ecclesiastical philosophy and theology was then 
painfully fossilized, and altogether lifeless and out of sympathy 
with the spirit of the age. It needed to be quickened, adapted 
and applied to modern exigencies. The undue intrusion of 
metaphysics into the domain of positive knowledge needed 
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checking; the value of consensus communis as a criterion 
required to be insisted on, defended, and exactly defined. 
With characteristic impetuosity, De Lamennais, like Comte, 
must bundle metaphysics out of doors altogether as a merely 
provisional but illusory synthesis, necessary for the human 
intellect in its adolescence, but to be discarded in its maturity ; 
and thereupon he proceeds to erect his system of traditionalism 
mid-air, quite unconscious that in clearing away metaphysics 
he has deprived the structure of its only possible foundation. 
But this is the man all over. Because there is a truth in 
traditionalism, therefore, it is the whole and only truth ; because 
metaphysic alone can do little; it is therefore unnecessary and 
worthless. Had he spent but a fraction of the time and trouble 
he gave to the elaboration of his own system, in a liberal and 
critical study of that which he desired to supersede, his genius 
might have accomplished a work for the Church which is still 
halting badly on its way to perfection. One feels something 
like anger in contemplating such hot-headed zeal standing 
continually in its own light, and frustrating with perverse 
ingenuity the very end which it was most desirous to realize. 
For no one can deny that from his first conversion to his 
unhappy death De Lamennais was dominated by the highest 
and noblest and most unselfish motives; that he was a man 
of absolute sincerity of purpose. His earliest enthusiasm was 
for the defence and exaltation of the Catholic Faith, for the 
liberation of the Church from the bonds of nationalism 
and Erastianism. Even those who repudiate altogether the 
extreme Ultramontanism of De Maistre and De Lamennais must 
allow their conception to be one of the boldest and grandest 
which has inspired the mind of man. He realized more vividly 
than many that the cause of the Church and of society, of 
Catholicism and humanity were one and the same. It was 
the very intensity and depth of his convictions that made him 
so importunate in pressing them on others, so intolerant of 
delay, so infuriated by opposition. For indeed nothing is more 
common than to find a thousand selfishnesses co-existing and 
interfering with a dominant unselfishness, lessening or totally 
destroying its fruitfulness for good. A man who is unselfish 
enough to devote his fortune to charity will not necessarily be 
free from faults which may more than undo the good he 
proposes. “The same hastiness of thought which moved him 
to a wholesale indiscriminate condemnation of metaphysics, led 
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him to conclude that because hitherto no happy adjustment c1 
the relations between Church and State had been devised, there 
could be no remedy save in their total severance. Doubtless 
such a severance would be better, if Gallicanism were the only 
alternative ; or if the Church’s liberty and efficiency were to be 
seriously curtailed. A superficial glance might fancy a funda- 
mental discrepancy in this matter, as well as in the questions 
of toleration, and of the freedom of the press, between the 
official teaching of Gregory XVI. and Pius IX., and that of 
Leo XIII. But a closer inspection shows no alteration of 
principle, and only a recognition of altered circumstances, either 
necessitating a connivance at inevitable evils, or totally changing 
the aspect of the question. But De Lamennais should have 
learnt from his own teaching that liberty does not mean the 
independence of isolation, but the full enjoyment of all the 
means necessary for perfect self-development ; that it does not 
mean the weakness of dissociation, but the strength of a perfectly 
organized association for mutual help and protection.‘ And this 
holds good, not for individuals alone, but for societies, and for 
Church and State. Aiming at one common end, the perfection 
of humanity, they cannot but gain by association and lose by 
dissociation. Each is weaker even in its own sphere, apart from 
the other. It is an unreal abstraction that splits man into two 
beings—a body and a soul; that draws a clean, hard-and-fast 
line between his temporal and eternal welfare; that commits 
the former interest to one society, the latter to another, absolutely 
distinct and unconnected. But all this holds true only in the 
hypothesis of a nation of Christians or Theists. When a large 
fraction of the community has ceased to believe in Christianity 
and the Church, the demands of justice and reason are different. 
It may well be allowed that, to determine the exact relation of 
the Catholic Church and Christian State, and the law of their 
organization into one complex society, is a problem for whose 
perfect solution we must wait the further development of the 
ideas of ecclesiastical and civil society. But to wait for growth 
of subjective truth was just what De Lamennais could not do,’ 
He saw that past solutions of the problem had been unsuccessful ; 
that in most cases the Church was eventually drawn into 
bondage under the State as its creature and instrument in the 
cause of tyranny and oppression; that it was insensibly per- 
meated with the local and national spirit, differentiated from 
Catholic Christendom, and severed from the full influence of its 
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head, the Vicar of Christ. The independence of the Church he 
rightly judged to be the great safeguard of the people against 
the tyranny of their temporal rulers. In the face of that world- 
wide spiritual society, whose voice was at once the voice of 
humanity and the voice of God, he felt that “iniquity would 
stop its mouth,” and injustice be put to shame. Yet all this 
seemed to him impossible so long as the Church depended on 
the State for temporalities, and because he could devise no form 
of association that would be guarantee against all abuses, he 
therefore insisted on total severance, not merely as expedient 
for the present pressure, but as a divine and eternal principle. 

When, therefore, it seemed to him that Gregory XVI. had 
condemned Ultramontanism, it was, to De Lamennais, as though 
he had condemned the cause of the Church and of humanity, 
and thrown the weight of his authority into that of Gallicanism. 
Here again we see how his mental intensity and impatience 
reduced him to the dilemma which found solution in his 
apostasy. Holding as he did to the Papal infallibility in a 
form far more extreme than that subsequently approved by 
the Vatican Council, he was bound in consistency to accept 
the Pope’s decision as infallible in respect to its expediency 
and in all its detail. Thus it seemed to him that the ideal for 
which he had lived was shattered by a self-inflicted blow. The 
infallible voice of humanity had declared against the cause of 
humanity. He found himself compelled, in virtue of his prin- 
ciples, to choose between two alternatives. Either the cause 
of humanity, as he conceived it, was not the cause of God; or 
else the Pope was not the Vicar of Christ and the divinely- 
appointed guardian of that cause. But of the two denials the 
former was now to him the least tolerable. “ Catholicism,” he 
said, “ was my life, because it was that of humanity.” Sacra- 
menta proplter homines. The Church was made for man, and 
not man for the Church. Given the dilemma, who shall blame 
his choice? But the dilemma was purely subjective and 
imaginary. Though truths are never irreconcilable, the exag- 
gerations of truth may well be so. 

Had he possessed that intellectual patience in perplexity, 
without which not only faith, but true science, is impossible, 
he would have been driven not to apostasy, but to a careful 
re-sifting of his views, issuing, perhaps, in a reconciliation of 
apparently adverse positions, or at all events in a confession 
of subjective uncertainty and confusion. Faith, in the wider 
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sense of the word, would have bid him to believe, without seeing, 
what we have lived to see under Leo XIII. 

This seems to be the intellectual aspect of his defection, 
though of course there were many accelerating causes at work. 
Perhaps if Gregory XVI. had met his appeal with a few words 
of simple explanation and advice, instead of with that mysterious 
reticence which is falsely supposed to be the soul of diplomacy, 
the issue might have been as happy as it was miserable. De 
Lamennais himself, in his Affazres de Rome, makes the same 
remark in so many words. Again, the illiberal and ungenerous 
persecution of his triumphant adversaries, who endeavoured to 
goad him into some open act of rebellion in order to bring him 
under still heavier condemnation, can scarcely have failed to 
embitter and harden a soul naturally disposed to pessimism and 
melancholy.\\ Nor can we omit from the influences at work 
upon him, that dramatic instinct which makes a mediocre and 
colourless attitude impossible for those who are strongly under 
its influence. Perhaps no nation is more governed by it than 
the French, with their partiality for ¢ab/eaux and sensation ; 
and in De Lamennais its presence was most marked, as the 
pages of his Paroles will witness. In the Zoo Late with which 
he received the overtures of Pius IX.; in the studied sensa- 
tionalism of his funeral arrangements, and in many other minute 
points, we are made sensible that if his life culminated in a 
tragedy, the tragic aspect of it was not altogether displeasing 
to him. Still it would be a grievous slur on so great a character 
to suppose that such a weakness could have had any consider- 
able part in his steady and deliberate refusal to see a priest at 
the last. This is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that he 
believed he could not be absolved without accepting the con- 
demnation of his own views, and so abandoning the cause of 
humanity. While under the spell of his imaginary dilemma, 
he was constrained to follow the rule for a perplexed conscience, 
and to choose what seemed to him the less of two evils!) 

After his ideal had been destroyed, and the Church could 
no longer be for him the Saviour of the Nations, he threw 
himself without reserve into the cause of humanity and liberty. 
But his aims were now almost entirely destructive and revolu- 
tionary. His enthusiasm was rather a hatred of the things that 
were, than an ardent zeal for the things that ought to be; and 
the bitter elements in his character become more and more 
accentuated as he finds himself gradually thrust aside and 
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forgotten—cast off by the Church, ignored by the revolution. 
Even his friends, with one or two exceptions, dropped off one 
by one; some fleeing like rats from a sinking ship, others 
perplexed at his obstinacy or offended by his violence ; others 
removed by death or distance ; and we see him in his old age 
poor and lonely, and intensely unhappy. 

When dangerously ill in 1827, he exclaimed, on being told 
that it was a fine night, “For my peace, God grant that it may 
be my last.” The prayer was not heard, for, as he felt on his 
recovery, God had a great work for him to do. How that work 
was done’ we have just seen. Féli de Lamennais, who would 
have been buried as a Christian in 1827, was buried as an infidel 
in 1854. 

It is vain to contend that he was not a man of prayer. 
That he had a keen discernment in spiritual things is evident 
from his Commentary on the Imitation and his other spiritual 
writings, as well as from the testimony of his young disciples 
at La Chénaie, to whom he was not merely a brilliant teacher, 
a most affectionate friend and father, but also a trusted guide 
in the things of God. Yet this would be little had we not also 
assurance of his personal and private devoutness. 

All this would make his unfortunate ending a stumbling- 
block to those who cannot acquiesce in the fact that in every 
soul tares and wheat in various proportions grow side by side, 
and that which growth is to be victorious is not possible to 
predict with certainty; who deem it impossible that one 
who ends ill could ever have lived well; or that one who loses 
his faith, or any other virtue, could ever at any time have really 
possessed it. There is indeed some kind of double personality 
in us all which is perhaps more observable in strongly-marked 
characters like De Lamennais, where, so to say, the bifurcating 
lines are produced further. Proud men have occasional moods 
of genuine humility ; and habitual bitterness is allayed by 
intervals of sweetness; and conversely, there are ugly streaks 
in the fairest marble. 

And as to the fate of that restless soul, who shall dare to 
speak dogmatically? We cling gladly to the story of the tear 
that stole down his face in death, and would fain see in it some 
confirmation of the view according to which the soul receives 
in that crucial hour a final choice based on the collective 
experience of its mortal life. We would hope that as there is 
a baptism of blood or of charity, so there may perhaps be some 
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uncovenanted absolution for one who so earnestly loved man- 
kind at large, and especially the poor and the oppressed ; who 
in his old age and misery was found by their sick-bed ; who 
willed to be with them in his death and burial. And yet we 
feel something of that agonizing uncertainty which forced from 
the aged Abbé Jean the bitter cry, “ Féli, Féli, my brother !” 

If we have a fault to find with Mr. Gibson’s work, it is, as 
the Sfectator has already pointed out, the unnecessary promi- 
nence given to Comte, and the exaggeration of his influence 
on De Lamennais. The conception of society as a natural 
organism, as opposed to the artificial contract-theories of 
Rousseau, was already abroad in the atmosphere; De Lamen- 
nais had seized it imperfectly: Comte, more firmly. But it 
did not originate with Comte; nor need we suppose that De 
Lamennais was indebted to him for it. After every excursion 
into the blind alleys of plausible heresy, there is always a return 
of the more thoughtful and progressive minds to the well- 
trodden highway of common sense; and to credit one more 
than another with the discovery of it is allowable only so far as 
some reach it sooner than others, though all unaided can find 
it for themselves. 

We are also surprised that Mr. Gibson can find so much 
satisfaction in Comte’s theory of the “three stages” in mental 
evolution. That it represents the process whereby a mediocre 
mind passes from the theism of its healthy instincts into the 
theism of metaphysics; and bewildered in that uncongenial 
world of abstractions, seeks despairing refuge in the blind faith 
of positivism, is very evident. And to a certain extent it 
formulates the process of the decay of reason in nations. But 
as an account of the progress of human thought it is as untrue 
historically as it is @ priori. 

The supposed advance from fetichism to monotheism in the 
theological stage is not a filing away of theistic belief into con- 
ceptions ever more indefinite and abstract, till nothing is left 
as a barrier between this and the metaphysical stage; but a 
continual growth in definiteness and fulness of content, as a 
consideration of higher forms of monotheism will show. How- 
ever, this is not the place to deal with Comte, and thereby 
commit the fault which we are in the very act of censuring. 


G. TYRRELL. 








Make Haste. 


HYMN. 


The captive exile hasteneth that he may be loosed. 


O my soul, hasten thee! 
Why art thou then so slow? 
Long is the way and steep, 
Long is the way to go: 
Hard is the way to go, 
The way to go. 


Dost thou remember not 
The country of thy rest ? 
Home of thy Father's smile, 
Home of thy Mother’s breast : 
Thy long-lost Mother's breast, 
Thy Mother’s breast. 


Bound by these bitter streams, 
Hast thou forgotten those : 
Fruit of God’s garden-trees, 
River of Life that flows ? 
Listen, my Soul, it flows! 
Still, still, it flows. 


Captive in Babylon, 
Pining in slavery sore ; 
One hand hath set thee free, 
Opened the dungeon door ; 
The heavy dungeon door, 
The dungeon door. 
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Run, and look not behind! 
Though fettered still thy feet : 
The race is yet to win, 
The crown is to the fleet ; 
Faint, yet pursuing fleet, 
Patient and fleet. 


Loiter not, lest thou lose! 
Its lights before thee burn ; 
The palace of thy birth, 
The home of thy return ; 
Waiting for thy return, 
For thy return. 


“But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the Mother of us all.” 


MARIA MONICA. 








Vara a Jesé. 





THE autumnal winds had long since swept away the summer 
foliage, and the great beeches stood up, solemn and dreary, 
kings despoiled of their royal robes, whilst the ash-trees and 
birches had something of a ghostly air with their tones of 
silvery greyness, and skeleton branches glimmering palely 
against the sombre sky. Withered bracken, beaten down by 
wind and rain, lay across the pathway, fantastic thistles, dry 
and gaunt, lifted hoary heads; but not a flower was to be seen 
or any sign of life. 

Perhaps from very force of contrast, the blossoming of some 
wild apple-trees was suddenly called to mind—the gnarled 
boughs of these trees were bare enough now, but in May they 
had been covered with blossoms: radiant blossoms—rosy as a 
summer sunset—rosy as the cheeks of a child—and white as the 
foam of the sea when it is dashed from the top of a breaking 
wave, or as the wing of the sea-gull flashing above in the 
sunshine ; fragrant, too, with an etherial fragrance embodying, 
as it were, all the freshness and sweetness of the spring. 

The delicious, indescribable fragrance seemed once again to 
fill the air, and masses of delicately coloured blossoms bloomed 
in all their loveliness ; clusters of blushing flowers with crinkled, 
longish petals tinged beneath with faintest purple—sweet, red 
buds in their grey and downy calyxes—circles of pale stamens 
left behind when the corolla had fallen away : 

Less than of rose and more than violet 


A hue disclosing, was renewed the tree 
That had ere while its boughs so desolate ! 


But the dead leaves of winter were rustling drearily, and 
presently the mantle of fairy-like beauty fell from the old trees, 
leaving them in all their grotesque and naked ugliness. 

It was indeed the winter and not the spring, and the crab- 
trees were but as the other trees in the wood—barren of leaves 
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—bare, ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang, whilst the 
dull-grey lichen wreathed about their thorny branches, and 
hanging in wild tresses, accentuated, as it were, their wintry 
decrepitude, their aged, hoary aspect. 

Darker and more intense became the shadow of the gathering 
storm-clouds, and gloomier the recesses of the wood; but the 
slender, graceful birches still stood out in fair distinctness, 
swaying gently in the slight breeze that had begun to blow, 
and the group of wild apple-trees in the foreground seemed to 
grow each moment more weirdly suggestive in their strange 
deformity. 

But studying them more closely, something attracted my 
attention—a gleam of brightness, an unexpected touch of 
verdure, the flickering of yellow-green leaves, a suggestion of 
life and of growth. Then I saw what I had never seen before, 
a fine bush of mistletoe growing from the crook of a lichen- 
covered bough, and there was something strangely beautiful 
in the pendant, luxuriantly budding forth plant. The sharp 
contrast, too, between the spring blossoming of the tree and its 
present barrenness was forgotten, and it seemed to me that out 
of the very midst of the desolation of winter new hope had 
arisen—as if the mistletoe was shedding around the golden and 
radiant glow of rejuvenescence and of promise. 

As in the depths of winter’s snow 

The parasitic mistletoe 

Bursts with fresh bloom, and clothes anew 
The smooth bare stems with saffron hue, 
So mid the oak’s umbrageous green 

The gleam of leafy gold was seen. 

It was very pleasant to recall that it was the mistletoe that 
came into Virgil’s mind when he wished to find some illustration 
in Nature of that mysterious bough which was held in ancient 
times to be a passport into the invisible world—and his words 
were vividly remembered as I marked the waving and fluttering 
of the slender, gleaming leaves : 

Around it bends the whole dark grove, 
And hides from view the treasure-trove. 
Yet none may reach the shades, without 
The passport of that golden sprout ; 
For so has Proserpine decreed 

That this should be her beauty’s meed. 


One plucked, another fills its room, 
And burgeons with like precious bloom.! 


1 Virgil’s Zneid. Conington’s translation. 
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As I looked around me it was not difficult to realize 
Proserpina’s grove—so deep a gloom hung over the little wood 
—and the fresh yellow-green of the mistletoe appeared with 
such startling unexpectedness. 

It was indeed, a veritable bough of gold; and one almost 
could imagine that the white doves of Aphrodite would 
presently appear—hovering above the crab-trees as they had 
hovered above the sacred oak from which Afneas was to gather 
the sacred talisman. 

In doubt and prayer he lingers—lo ! 
He sees a little shadow pass. 


Two doves, in all their silver glow, 
Softly alight upon the grass. 


Dear messengers of hope from Heaven! 
Before his watchful eye they glide 

And look! the sacred bough is given, 
And see! his father at his side! 


The rising wind sighed and moaned through the leafless 
trees, and rustled the dry bracken fronds; but the thought of 
the golden bough had suggested many things, and I could only 
see the mistletoe gleaming and glowing, a mass of strange, 
flickering foliage, set here and there with the vague, milky 
whiteness of transparent berries. 

The clouds had parted a little, and shafts of pale, watery 
light fell across the wood and rested upon the apple-tree, 
turning the grey lichen to silver, and making every delicate, 
lanceolate leaf of the mistletoe vividly distinct. Then, one 
thing leading to another, I began to picture to myself the time 
when Druids were supposed to haunt our woods and forests, 
and strange, fantastic processions wound their way beneath the 
overarching trees. 

As the Greeks did much honour to their golden bough, so 
the old Celtic priests greatly venerated their “ Guidhell ”—their 
“ All Heal”—and when the time came for cutting the sacred 
branches, tradition tells us that they marched in solemn state 
through the woods, golden sickles in their hands, attended by 
troops of fair maidens, robed like themselves in purest white, 
and when the mistletoe harvest had been gathered in with all 
ceremony and pomp, branches were laid with mystic, awful rite 
upon the altars and offered up in sacrifice. Afterwards, it is 
said, these sacred boughs were distributed to the people, and 
were believed to cure all forms of disease and suffering. 
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Little enough is known of those ancient Druidical customs, 
and yet it seems possible that the “Guidhell” may have been 
identified in some way with the mystical bough growing from 
the Tree of Life—a myth so generally diffused, so widely 
accredited. 

But now another thought came to me, and suddenly my 
wood took on an entirely new aspect. First the grove of 
Proserpine, with a bough of leafy gold burning through the 
darkness—then the haunt of mysterious Druids, dim and 
shostly, glancing sickles in their hands and crowns of mistletoe 
upon their grey and floating locks—it now became invested 
with higher and holier associations. The Druids had fled 
away with their magical branches of guidhell, even as Aineas 
had vanished with his golden bough, and a fair and holy light 
rested, as it were, upon the freshly-growing plant of mistletoe. 

The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 


No nightly trance, or breathéd spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


The lonely mountains o’er 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


It was the thought of the utter rout of Paganism that was in 
my mind, and the superstitious forms that fill the soul with 
unavailing ruth faded into nothingness. 

In the heavens shone the folding star of Bethlehem in 
solemn and majestic beauty, and the day-star from on high 
swept away the dark and dismal clouds of ignorance and error. 

All creation must have rejoiced in those days, and one can 
imagine the sense of waiting—of expectancy—of hope that 
preceded the dawn of day! The Creator was about to descend 
among men as their Saviour and King; and may it not have 
been that there were vague intuitions of the truth? That even 
the old pagan priests had premonitions, and not without reason 
called the sacred bough springing from an alien stock All-Heal 
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—not without reason venerated the glistening berries that kept 
ever to their holy, trinal number—not without reason offered up 
the mystic plant as a sacrifice upon their altars ? 

Who can tell? All we know as a certainty is that as the 
rising sun of Christianity dispelled the mists and fogs of 
Paganism, a new meaning was given to all the things of earth, 
and that the mistletoe was no longer the golden bough of 
classical mythology or the magical “Guidhell” of the Druids, 
but became, in the eyes of the faithful, a plant of Christmastide 
—one of those images in the plant-world speaking of the 
Incarnation. 

I had read of the mistletoe taking its place with the tube- 
rose and hollyhock in the nomenclature of sacred plant-lore\— 
as in Spain the tube-rose (folianthes tubcrosa) was the “ Vara di 
Jesé,” or Rod of Jesse, and the hollyhock the “Son of Jesse’s 
Tree,” “its: flowering stem with its rich double bloom being 
allied to the stages of a pedigree-table ;” so also it was premised 
that the mistletoe was regarded by our forefathers as a “ Virga 
de Radice Jesse.” 

“In the mistletoe they saw the illustration which Nature 
gave them at the Church’s season; here was the Rod springing 
from Jesse’s root; an ordinary tree producing that which was 
unlike all its kind and yet of it; a golden branch differing from 
everything the old stock had seen or known before, an inno- 
vation of natural law, and though taking fibre and substance 
from the womb of the parent tree, possessing a nature and 
essence different. .. . No one wandering through the woods in 
winter, when all the trees are leafless, and seeing a branch of 
mistletoe shooting forth from lichen-covered stem, but could 
recognize the beautiful emblem it was of the Rod of Jesse 
arising in vigour amid a world of death from a source which 
looked like unto its fellows.’ 

These words, little regarded at the time, came vividly into 
recollection as I gazed at the fresh greenness and beauty of the 
plant springing from the side of the leafless crab-tree—from 
among the tangle of grey and twisted branches ; and it seemed 
to me that no more suggestive figure could indeed be found of 
the Rod of Jesse than this mysterious growth of almost vernal 
loveliness, budding with renewed life in the very midst of winter, 
and clothing its chosen resting-place with the glory of golden- 
kued foliage and pearly berries. 

1 Exultet Terra. A, E. P. R. Dowling. 2 Tbid, 
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Many thoughts came flocking into my mind, and the whole 
wood became in a sense transfigured as the mistletoe spoke to 
me in its new character—with its new voice. 

I think it is St: Francis de Sales who says that “one may 
draw good thoughts and holy aspirations from everything that 
presents itself in all the variety of this mortal life,” and the 
truth of this came home to me as I dwelt on the sacred name 
suggested by the plant of mistletoe. 

“ There shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse.” The 
words kept ringing in my ears! 

“There shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, that 
is to say, the Blessed Virgin, and from the Virgin a flower, our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


For God in earth she is the royal throne, 
The chosen soil to make His mortal weed ; 
The quarry to cut out our corner-stone, 
Soil full of, yet free from, all mortal seed ; 
For heavenly flower she is the Jesse rod, 
The child of man the parent of a God.! 


Adveniat regnum Tuum ! 

It almost seemed to me that I could hear once again the 
sweet message of peace that stole over the earth when the reign 
of the Prince of Peace was heralded. 

No wonder that in Advent men become tender towards the 
sufferings of others—that the poor and needy are more con- 
stantly in their minds—that hearts are strangely softened, 
thoughts of enmity banished, feuds dissolved, broken friendships 
renewed ! 

The Rod of Jesse, the blessed branch of mercy and peace, is 
raised aloft, pointing the way, and all souls prepare for the 
coming of the day of all days—the Birthday of the King of 
Love. 

As the ancient Druids worshipped their branch of healing 
with magic rites, sunk in deep darkness, so Christians in the 
full light of revealed truth worship the “ Virga de Radice Jesse” 
—the Divine Physician! And as A=neas was led by white 
doves to the tree where grew the golden branch that was to 
take him to his father, so we also are led by the Holy Spirit 
to the feet of our Divine Redeemer—to the feet of our Heavenly 
Father. Adveniat regnum Tuum ! 


1 “ Her Nativity.” By Father Robert Southwell, S.J. 
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Thy Kingdom come, O King of earth and heaven, 
Creator, Saviour, who our chains hast riven ; 

O that all hearts would Thy sweet yoke embrace! 
Reign in my heart at least, O King of grace ! 
Thee will I serve, for he who serves Thee reigns— 
Thee will I freely serve, while life remains, 

Till, free no longer, in Thy realm above, 

Bound in the rapturous thraldom of Thy love, 
Thee, Thee as King my soul at last shall hail, 
Sure nevermore to swerve, or faint, or fail, 

O Father, take Thy weary wanderer home ; 

O King of glory, may Thy Kingdom come !! 


“e 


The wind was blowing now in cold and stormy gusts, and 
rain had begun to fall; presently the whole wood was obscured 
by the heavy downpour, and the bush of mistletoe could be 
seen but dimly through the dripping veil. 
reverie, I turned away—but not without the feeling that a new 
page had been opened for me in the book of Nature—that 
another of the holy hieroglyphics of the //ora Sacra had been 


deciphered, however imperfectly. 


1 The Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J. 


Awaking from my 


























The Archpriest Controversy. 


AMONG all the melancholy incidents of Reformation history, 
none is so utterly dismal and depressing as the bitter and 
persistent discords which for years split the Catholic clergy 
into two hostile factions, and undoubtedly did more than 
anything else to discredit and damage the cause which both 
parties had at heart. There is consequently none which the 
great majority of their successors would more gladly bury in 
oblivion, if this were possible. But it is not possible. Writers 
hostile to the Church naturally endeavour to keep alive the 
memory of transactions which seem calculated to do her injury, 
and would willingly induce Catholics to rake up the embers of 
a controversy now happily all but extinguished, by representing 
the principles underlying the old dissensions as still of vital 
moment. Apart from this, it may well be doubted whether the 
policy of ignoring what is disagreeable in history can ever be 
right or wise. Truth is the great solvent of misconceptions 
and misunderstandings; it is half-truths, alloys of truth and 
falsehood, which do mischief. Scandals, we know, must 
come—and they must likewise be faced; and if this be 
done fully and fairly, if words and acts be judged on their 
merits, and praise or blame be apportioned as they are found 
to be deserved, not in accordance with party prejudices or pre- 
possessions, we may confidently anticipate that, as in other 
instances, we shall find, even in,regard of a quarrel so deplorable 
as this, that fuller knowledge of its real character will dispel 
many notions that have served to make it appear worse than it 
really was, and will show that as to the principles at stake the:e 
is in our own day complete accord. 

The volume lately issued by the Camden Society,! furnishes 
a valuable addition to our information on the subject. The 


1 The Archpriest Controversy. Documents relating to the dissensions of the 
Koman Catholic Clergy, 1597—1602. Edited from the Petyt MSS, of the Inner 
Temple, by Thomas Graves Law. Vol. I. Printed for the Camden Society. 
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documents it contains were, indeed, not unknown. Several 
were published, entire or in part, by disputants engaged in the 
contest to which they relate. In later times they have 
occasionally been cited, particularly by their present editor, in 
his Jesuits and Seculars, to which work the present publication 
is in fact an Appendix. Hitherto, however, they have been 
practically inaccessible to students in general, and it need 
scarcely be remarked that in regard of such materials as they 
supply towards the making of history, the information to be 
gleaned from extracts, however judiciously made, must of 
necessity be meagre and unsatisfactory. As they are now 
presented, though as yet we have but a portion, they are without 
doubt of very great interest and importance, and covering as 
they do one great phase of the conflict, they seem to furnish 
an explanation of it more intelligible than others that have been 
suggested, and to show, at least so far as the great majority 
of the actors are concerned, that even those who adopted a 
course which we must regard as indefensible, did so with little 
or no suspicion of the full import of their own conduct, the 
abnormal circumstances of the times producing a vagueness of 
thought and opinion upon fundamental points, which it is 
scarcely possible for us to realize. 

Before we proceed to discuss the evidence furnished by these 
documents, it is necessary briefly to recall the circumstances 
to which they relate, which are detailed by Mr. Law in the 
Introduction prefixed to his volume. 

Troubles began with the establishment, in 1578, of the 
English College at Rome. This was at first governed by a 
secular priest as Rector, but the students speedily proved unruly 
and demanded a Jesuit superior. Having obtained their wish, 
they presently repented of their success, and set themselves 
against the authority they had introduced. Some of the priests 
on the English Missions likewise viewed with disfavour the 
influence thus conferred on the Jesuits, alleging that it was 
employed to induce the more promising scholars to join the 
Society. The hostility thus excited was extended to the Jesuit 
Fathers who came to take part in the labours and dangers 
of the English Mission, chiefly, according to Mr. Law, because 
they mixed up politics with religion, devoting themselves to 
the interests of Spain. These motives were reinforced, he also 
tells us, by jealousy at the prominent position speedily assigned 
to the Jesuits, in spite of the paucity of their numbers, by 
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friends and foes alike, and they came to be regarded by those 
thus opposed to them “as tyrants bent upon bringing the whole 
clergy under subjection for their own ambitious ends.” ! Matters 
were aggravated by the notorious “ Wisbech Stirs.” A number 
of priests being confined for many years in Wisbech Castle, 
complaints were raised by some amongst them that they had 
drifted as a body into idle and irregular habits from which 
serious scandals had arisen. It was accordingly proposed to 
draw up a formal rule of life and appoint a superior who should 
enforce its observance. To this the majority of eighteen or 
nineteen assented, and the Jesuit Father Weston, who had 
been a prime mover in this reformation, was by them chosen 
as their first chief. A minority of ten or twelve, however, 
vehemently denying the charges upon which the plea for 
reform was based, refused to accept either the regulations or 
Father Weston’s authority, and withdrew from all intercourse 
with the rest, stigmatizing the whole affair as one example more 
of Jesuit ambition. 

In 1597, affairs came to a climax in the English College, 
and so grave did the crisis appear as to require the presence 
of Father Parsons himself, to whom was committed the 
general charge of the Jesuit Mission in England and of the 
establishments on the Continent connected with it. Coming 
to Rome from Spain, he succeeded in quelling the storm 
that had raged in the College, and took its government upon 
himself. 

Meanwhile, the secular clergy in England were without 
organization and under the control of no official chief. This 
state of things, the result of the bewilderment and uncertainty 
produced by the religious revolution under Elizabeth, was 
naturally found highly unsatisfactory, and could not last, and 
representations had frequently been made to the Holy See, 
urging the establishment of episcopal government in some form. 
These had hitherto proved ineffectual, and hence arose another 
grievance, for it was alleged, and the charge has been constantly 
repeated, that it was the Jesuits, and in particular Parsons, who 
contrived to frustrate a measure in which they discerned a fatal 
obstacle to their own ambitious designs. In these circumstances 
certain secular priests, desirous to strengthen themselves by 
united action, projected the formation of an Association, with 
a code of rules and an elective head ; those most active in this 


1 Introduction, p. xv. 
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design being known opponents of the Jesuits, against whom the 
movement was generally supposed to be directed. 

Things were in this condition when it was resolved at Rome 
to institute in England a novel form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. An “Archpriest” was appointed, who should have juris- 
diction over his brethren of the secular clergy, and be empowered 
to grant them “faculties,” but he was not to receive episcopal 
consecration, and consequently could not ordain priests. The 
priest selected for this office was George Blackwell, his appoint- 
ment being notified in an official letter by Cardinal Cajetan, 
“Protector” of England. 

This nomination was strenuously resisted by a certain 
number of priests, the more prominent cf whom were already 
conspicuous as opponents of the Jesuits and suspicious of their 
designs. The ground taken was that Blackwell’s appointment 
was irregular, as not being made by the proper authority. The 
Pope himself, it was said, should have notified it by a Bull or 
Brief: the mere letter of a Cardinal carried no weight, and 
until some more official confirmation should be _ received, 
obedience might and ought to be withheld. It was plainly 
intimated, moreover, that Blackwell was not ‘the right man 
for such a post, being ill qualified for its duties, and, in addition, 
a devotee of the Jesuits, who would use him as they chose. It 
was confidently asserted that Parsons had for this very reason 
procured his appointment, in order to make him a tool for his 
own political schemes in favour of the King of Spain, and this 
was said to be proved by a private letter in which the Cardinal 
Protector instructed the new Archpriest to take no step of 
importance without the advice of Father Garnet, the Superior 
of the Jesuit Mission in England. On the other side, it was 
no less vehemently declared that the dissentients were actuated 
by disappointed ambition, their real grievance being that the 
superiority was conferred on other persons than they had 
designed ; that the object of their attempted Association was 
to invest men of their own party with such authority as could 
not be ignored, so that they must be selected to occupy official 
positions, when any such should be instituted ; and that, being 
foiled in this expectation, their object now was to excite discord 
amongst the united band of seculars and regulars who supported 
the new Archpriest. 

An exceedingly bitter quarrel ensued, which was aggravated 
by the ill-considered proceedings of both parties, as well as 
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by. the intemperate and acrimonious language used towards 
opponents by writers on either side. Blackwell, in particular, 
displayed little tact, and would do nothing to conciliate his 
adversaries, from whom he imperiously demanded the most 
unqualified surrender. They, on the other hand, sending two 
of their number to argue their case at Rome, acted in so 
irregular a manner as grievously to affront the Pope, who 
treated the envoys with much severity, keeping them under 
restraint in the English College, lest they should infect others 
with a spirit of insubordination. They were finally dismissed 
with a peremptory assurance that all had been done in England 
by the express authority of His Holiness, and that their 
partisans must submit forthwith to their appointed Superior. 

On hearing of this decision, the dissentients surrendered, 
and signified their readiness to submit. Blackwell, however, 
with extraordinary lack of judgment, insisted that his opponents 
should acknowledge themselves to have been guilty of schism, 
and do penance accordingly. This they absolutely refused, and 
the battle commenced afresh, the result being finally a formal 
Appeal to Rome, signed by thirty-three priests, thenceforth 
known as the Appellants, by which term their party may 
conveniently be designated throughout these transactions. The 
Archpriest’s ill-advised severity having much injured himself, 
though the Appeal itself was rejected, its authors were in great 
measure successful. The charge of schism was pronounced 
to be groundless; Blackwell was severely reprimanded, and 
admonished to be more discreet and considerate in future, and 
several of the Appellants subsequently rose to high position 
in the Church, William Bishop, their acknowledged chief, though 
not one of the signatories of the Appeal, being the first Vicar 
Apostolic appointed in England.! His selection for this high 
office was doubtless due to a hope that he would be regarded 
with some favour by the English Government, while at Rome 
he was rightly regarded as far more moderate than many of 
his party. 

Such, in outline, was this miserable controversy, so far at 
least as concerns the period with which we have to deal. It 
remains to inquire what colours are supplied by the documents 
before us with which to complete the picture. 

As has been said, there were grave faults on both sides, 
which must be frankly recognized as such, wherever they are 


1 In 1623. 
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found. Of Blackwell there is no need to say more. Nothing 
can excuse the violent language and gross personalities in 
which Father Parsons occasionally indulged in his contro- 
versial tracts. Still less defensible was the Jesuit Lister’s 
treatise, Adversus Factiosos, which the Archpriest formally 
approved, but the Pope condemned,! and there is no doubt 
that others maintained and proclaimed extravagant opinions, 
and exhibited an overbearing temper which could not but 
exasperate opponents. 

But, when all has been said, the net result of the evidence 
now presented is undoubtedly to show, that, so far as the root 
of the matter was concerned, the Archpriest and his adherents 
were, at first, altogether in the right, and the malcontents in the 
wrong, not only as to their principles, which were plainly un- 
Catholic, but as to the methods they adopted against their 
adversaries, which were of so discreditable a character as to be 
excusable only on the supposition that their judgment was 
blinded by party spirit so as to make them incapable of under- 
standing the true nature of their own acts, which none of their 
successors would hesitate unreservedly to condemn. 

It is in the first place important to note the information 
supplied as to the number of the malcontents who began the 
struggle. There were at the time above three hundred secular 
priests on the English Mission, and of these it would seem that 
a very small minority took any part in the opposition to 
Blackwell’s appointment, the evidence now produced having 
apparently suggested a remarkable change of phraseology on 
the part of the editor. In his Jeswzts and Seculars,? Mr. Law 
had described the dissentients as a “large party.” In_ his 
introduction to the present volume,’ he styles them “a small 
but powerful group,” and the documents appear to show con- 
clusively that they were not strong in point of numbers. The 
secular priests, Haydock and Array, who represented Blackwell 
at Rome, repeatedly declared that the envoys sent to the Pope 
to question Blackwell’s appointment could quote only ten, or 
at most twelve, adherents of their party. Cardinal Cajetan® 


1 It does not appear that this was published till the Appellants printed it; certainly 
no earlier copy can be found in print. It must likewise be remarked that about the 
very time when the treatise was composed, Garnet, Lister’s Superior, wrote to the 
General of the Society expressing his own anxiety regarding him on account of his 
troubled and fickle state of mind, which was such as to have suggested that his brain 
was affected, 

2 Pai oP aK *°Pp\ 881,730. 5 Pp. 107. 
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described the malcontents as, “a few men,” and declared that 
the majority of the clergy in England had signified their joyful 
assent to the Archpriest’s appointment.! Dr. Richard Barret, 
President of Douay, speaks? of the opposition as being raised 
by an insignificant minority, against an appointment received 
with the greatest applause by the clergy in general; and 
Dr. John Wright, Dean of Courtrai, says* that the party which 
originated it was almost without members. Charnock, one of 
the envoys, in reply to such assertions,* speaks only in vague 
and general terms, and virtually demonstrates their substantial 
accuracy by explaining away the fewness of declared adherents. 

Still more important is the evidence as to the principle 
underlying the opposition, which was clearly based on something 
far more serious than a question as to the mode of promulgating 
the new appointment. The contention of the malcontents 
was that the Pope could institute no such hierarchical govern- 
ment in England, except in accordance with the wishes of the 
English secular clergy, expressed in a free election ;° that any 
contrary course was a violation of the ancient liberties of this 
country ; and that their free spirit would revolt against it. 
Sentiments such as these were constantly alleged against the 
Appellants by their adversaries, and there can be no doubt 
that they were entertained and professed. We find them 
explicitly expressed among the principal points of the demands 
set forth by their representatives at Rome,’ and among the 
“Conditions of Yielding” afterwards proposed it was stipulated,§ 
“that hereafter neither the Archpriest nor his assistants may 
be chosen otherwise than by the consent and voices of our own 
body.” 

Principles such as these, containing the essence of Gallican- 
ism, are grave enough, but they were rendered far more so by 
the line of action adopted by their advocates. These alleged 
as their principal justification that their arch-enemies, the 
Jesuits, were politicians rather than priests, devising all their 
schemes for the benefit of the King of Spain, and seeking to 
control the secular clergy for the same end. That this was so, 


1 Evidence to the same effect was furnished by the six assistants of the Archpriest, 
by Dr. Barret, President of Douay (p. 134), Dr. Wright, Dean of Courtrai (p. 135), 
and others. These testimonies were published by Parsons in his Brief Afpologie. 

* ?; 334, * PB. 235. +P. 141. 

® ** Solis et liberis seminariorum suffragiis.” 

6 “Quorum cito indignabitur libertas si prematur.” 

7 P. 127. oP. 66. 
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has been assumed by certain writers as a matter of course, and 
Mr. Law in particular bases upon this assumption his whole 
account of these transactions. It will be time enough to discuss 
these allegations when any proof of them shall be adduced, for 
at present they rest wholly on the bare word of the violent 
partisans who made them.! It is clear, however, that while the 
Appellants vehemently protested against all political action, 
there was one form of it in which they themselves engaged 
without scruple. They were in constant communication with 
the Government of Queen Elizabeth, and freely sought its 
assistance against their adversaries. That they did so was 
understood at the time, and such conduct was frequently quoted 
as a proof of their anti-Catholic spirit. It is clear, from their 
private correspondence, that Parsons and Garnet believed the 
declared enemies of the Church to be in great measure the 
instigators of the domestic strife, in order by it more effectually 
than by any other means to check the progress of Catholicity, 
which had assumed alarming dimensions. This idea is con- 
firmed by the Protestant Osborne, who sets it down as a 
master-stroke of policy that Bancroft, Bishop of London, 
fomented these jealousies amongst the Catholics.2 It is also 
well known that the Council consented to “banish” certain 
priests whom they had in custody, in order that they might 
prosecute their Appeal at Rome, granting them a month of 
liberty before starting, to collect funds.2 Amongst themselves 
the Appellants spoke of these dealings as “the Appeal to 
Cesar,”* a term which, taken in conjunction with the demands 
for an elective hierarchy, serves to illustrate the dangerous 
nature of the principles upon which the agitation was based. 

The documents with which we are now concerned afford 
most valuable evidence as to these intrigues with the Govern- 
ment. It appears probable that the whole collection, or the 
bulk of it,> owes its existence to the fact that it was actually 

1 It is not disputed that Parsons, and one or two of his brethren residing abroad, 
engaged to a very considerable extent in political agitation, with the object of securing 
on the demise of Elizabeth a Catholic successor, or one who would at least grant 
toleration to Catholics ; although this was chiefly if not wholly at an earlier period. 
The question which now concerns us is whether the Jesuits in England took any part 
in such political action, and whether Parsons himself ever attempted to use them for 
such a purpose, to say nothing of the secular clergy. Of this there does not appear 
to be any evidence whatever. 

2 Historical Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, § 12. 

3 Jesuits and Seculars, p. xcix. 4 Lbid. p. xcvi. 

> Introduction, p. xxvi. 
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prepared by the Appellants for the use of Bishop Bancroft, and 
it is certain that many of the papers therein contained were 
given to, or copied for, him, by leading members of the party, 
who thus communicated to one who was known for an im- 
placable enemy of the Church, information of a most confidential 
character. Moreover, several of the documents are avowedly 
addressed to Officers of State. 

It is a matter of wonder to us, looking at things from this 
distance of time, how such conduct could possibly be compatible 
with good faith, and loyalty to the Church. Yet in these 
equivocal transactions were engaged, not only what we may 
style the extreme left of the party, but men so widely respected 
as Bishop, the future Vicar Apostolic, Colleton, Charnock, Mush, 
and especially Bluet, many of whom were actually in prison, 
and all were risking death, for their religion, which two who 
signed the Appeal actually endured. 

They even gave most extraordinary proofs of their loyalty 
to the Church. William Clark, afterwards executed for his 
share in the “ Bye,” was one of the most violent of the mal- 
contents. Having signed the Appeal in Wisbech prison, he 
was afterwards removed to the Clink in London.  Thither 
Blackwell sent two priests as commissioners, to try him for 
contumacy, and on their report pronounced a sentence of 
suspension against him. As Mr. Law observes,! “Two priests 
—their own lives forfeited to the laws—boldly enter into the 
Queen’s prisons, there hold a miniature court of inquisition, 
and pass sentence of spiritual death upon an unfortunate 
brother in durance for their common cause. A word from 
the doubly condemned man might have consigned his new 
judges to the gallows.” 

It appears that such conduct can be explained only by 
supposing those concerned to have been wanting in discern- 
ment, so as not to perceive its true character, and the evils it 
must inevitably produce. At the same time, it is evident that 
others were more clear-sighted and saw what they did not, and 
that amongst these others were the majority of their own 
brethren. 

There are some, however, amongst the Appellants—the left 
wing, already referred to—for whom, even though they under- 
went imprisonment for the faith, and other hardships, it seems 
impossible to make any excuse. Foremost amongst these is 


1 Jesuits and Seculars, p. \xxxvii. 
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Watson—who, like Clark, suffered for the “Bye” conspiracy— 
though the extravagance and violence in which he habitually 
indulged, making him more formidable as an ally than as an 
adversary, are hardly compatible with his sanity. A more 
notable figure is Bagshaw, who did more than any other man 
to stir up and envenom the spirit of faction. Not only do the 
documents before us show him’ to have been on the most 
intimate terms with the enemies of the Church, but we know 
from other sources that he acted as an informer against his 
brethren. At the time of the Gunpowder Plot he communicated 
to the Government a wholly fictitious story calculated to 
strengthen the feeling against his co-religionists, which however 
the Earl of Salisbury, being perfectly conversant with the whole 
truth of that affair, did not deign even to notice.' 

Another individual whose adhesion to any cause is quite 
sufficient grievously to compromise it is Dr. John Cecil, who 
was one of the deputies sent to Rome in support of the Appeal. 
This man, from his first coming to England as a priest, in 1591, 
was neither more nor less than a Government spy, and we hear, 
on the authority of Watson,? that he had, “as all the world 
knew,” a warrant from the Lord Treasurer to go and live where 
he listed and to be troubled by no one. As Sir Robert Cecil 
informed his father, Burghley,* their namesake volunteered “to 
do both here and abroad some good and acceptable services as 
you shall think good to direct him. In the meantime he will 
go to such Jesuits and seminaries as be restrained or at liberty, 
and as a Catholic insinuate into their purposes and advertize.” 

Another consideration is suggested by the evidence before 
us. As has been said, the harsh and unconciliatory tone 
adopted by various partisans of the Archpriest, and the exagger- 
ations by which they complicated and aggravated the conflict 
cannot be defended. As an example may be cited a letter of 


1 Sir Thomas Parry writes to the Earl of Salisbury, from Paris, Nov. 28, O.S., 
1605: ‘* Dr. Bagshawe advyseth that the late conspiracye in Ingland hath a second 
branche, which must very vigilantly and diligently be seen to, for there are to the 
number of 30, or more, most desperate and resolute men, that hath obliged them- 
selves in sutch sort as Johnson [7.e. Faukes], did, yf the first plott fayled, uppon the 
next opportunitie they can fynde, to murther his Majesty, the Queen, and all theyre 
royal yssue, and divers of theyr principal counsellors : the Lord preserve his sacred 
Majesty and the State.” (P.R.O., France, bundle 132, f. 343.) 

2 Archpriest Controversy, p. 215. 

5 Documents illustrating Catholic Policy in the reign of James VI, Edited by 
T. G. Law, p. 12. 
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the Jesuit Father Holtby, printed in this volume,’ though it falls 
considerably short in this respect of several. documents pro- 
ceeding from his opponents.? It has likewise been confessed 
that in his published writings, Father Parsons, the chief 
combatant, indulged in language for which no excuse can be 
offered, although not to such an extent as might be inferred 
from the passages selected for citation by hostile writers. 
We find, however, in his private letters so different a temper 
manifested, even when he is writing to those to whom he would 
most certainly show his hand, as to suggest the idea that the 
fashion of the times seemed to require such trappings, like war- 
paint and feathers, as part of the pomp and circumstance of 
war, which were not expected to be taken very seriously. Even 
in our own days it is not unusual for statesmen to remain on 
the best of terms with adversaries whom in public they habi- 
tually paint in the blackest colours. Certainly, when we turn 
from Parsons’ controversial tracts to his confidential corres- 
pondence, we find no trace of that overbearing spirit or those 
Machiavellian designs which are commonly assumed as the 
mainspring of all these troubles. 

Writing to Father Garnet while the quarrel was at its 
height,’ concerning the case put forth by the other party, after 
repudiating the allegation that the Jesuits either had, or desired 
to have, any authority or jurisdiction over their brethren of the 
secular clergy, he proceeds to admonish his correspondent to 
examine whether any of his subjects may have given occasion 
for just complaint, or misinterpreted the utterances of others— 
“For oftentimes speeches are raised, amplified, and urged, 
without ground at all, or taken in a far other sense than they 
were uttered ; . . . and between two bodies that begin to have 
emulation sticklers will never want, notwithstanding the heavy 
curse that God layeth upon them for it.” He concludes his 
letter thus : 


Therefore, my dear sir, let us all endeavour to have our hands, 
tongues, and hearts free from this heavy curse, and neither emulate, 
nor give any occasion in the world to others, of emulation or hatred 
against us, except it be for virtue. . . . And although this do happen 
often in other places, yet I hope in the mercy of our Saviour that it 
will not happen in England, where every man ought to be a lantern 

* P. 296. 

2 E.g., Memorial against the Jesuits, p. 7; Statement by Mush, p. 38; Watson’s 
Thirty Reasons, p. 90; Clark’s letter, p. 157. 

3 July 12 and 13, 1598, Archpriest Controversy, p. 21. 
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the one to the other, and not to envy or to emulate but zz donum ; and 
so I beseech Almighty God that it may be, and that they there, and we 
here and in other places, labouring all in one spirit of patience, humility, 
mansuetude, benignity, and charity, may prosper in all our works, and 
meet all together joyfully one day together, either in our earthly or 
heavenly country. 


This, it must be remembered, was written to the man upon 
whom, as Superior of the Jesuits in England, Parsons depended 
for the carrying out of his policy. 

Equally remarkable is a document in the Stonyhurst Collec- 
tion,! containing directions given by Father Parsons to two 
priests starting for the English Mission,? in which, while fully 
recognizing the wrongfulness of the Appellants’ conduct, he finds 
fault with the bitterness exhibited towards them both by the 
Archpriest and by some of the Society, enjoining charity and 
sweetness, and that all should be ready to go as far as may be 
lawful to meet and conciliate opponents. 

Father Garnet, who, next to Parsons, has been represented 
as the most domineering and aggressive spirit in the Archpriest’s 
camp, exhibits himself in a far different light. In 1598, he had 
to take notice of a document which might have been expected 
to try his temper. This was a memorial sent to Rome by some 
of the malcontents, in the name of the secular clergy, containing 
the grossest and most virulent charges against the Jesuits,° as, 
for instance, that they professedly desired to obtain by conquest 
the absolute monarchy of England ; that they were the sole 
causes of all discords in the English race ; that they scouted,the 
Pope’s authority; and that more than a third of them had 
become Protestants.‘ 


In reply to this memorial, Father Garnet addressed a circular 
letter to the English secular clergy,® from which it will be 
sufficient to quote the following passage. 


1 Anglia, iii. 16. 

2 May 26, 1602. The priests were Jackson and Hunt, 

3 Archpriest Controversy, p. 8. 

* These charges were chiefly drawn from the letters of Charles Paget and William 
Gifford. Of these, Paget was an agent in the employ of Queen Elizabeth. Gifford, 
a man otherwise of exemplary character, who became Archbishop of Rheims, was an 
unrelenting enemy of the Jesuits. Many informations of his against them, of the most 
extravagant character, are found amongst our State Papers, and were evidently 
communicated to the Ministers of Queen Elizabeth. (See particularly State Papers, 
Dom. Eliz. Jane 15, 1599; Tierney’s Doad, iii. p. lvi.) 

5 Archpriest Controversy, p. 17. The original is in Latin. 
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Eighteen years have passed since our Society came to join you 
wno were nobly labouring in the English Vineyard ; during which time, 
by God’s grace, we have so lived that while we have felt your extreme 
affection towards us, we have striven on our part by every means to 
exhibit to each of you the honour which is his due, to assist each with 
all diligence, to render any service in our power, and to embrace all 
with as great love as the soul of man can entertain. ‘To this our own 
conscience bears witness, and, I doubt not, many of you will give 
testimony that no one has any just cause of complaint against us. Yet 
we will not presume to say that every act of ours has been altogether 
freé from blame, for we are but mortal men, and in a spot so full of 
mire, some dust may perchance have clung to our feet. But assuredly, 
weak and imperfect though we be, we at least wish ourselves better, 
and your love has assuredly prevented us from such a crime, as know- 
ingly to offend any. ‘There has, however, come into our hands the 
sum of a memorial presented to the Holy Father, in which are con- 
tained things than which nothing more unworthy can be attributed to 
your authorship, nothing more cruel be devised even by the heretics 
against us. ‘This has been sent to His Holiness by two persons, one 
a priest, the other a layman, in the name of the English clergy. On 
you therefore do I call, the clergy of England, the seedland of our 
renascent Church, the ornament of the Catholic world, the training 
ground of valiant martyrs. Say, I beseech you, whether these monstrous 
accusations have come from you. See whether this vesture be that of 
your children. . . . Therefore, by your love towards God, come to the 
rescue of those who are led to death, . . . or rather, of which there is 
greater need, defend yourselves and your own good name. In sooth the 
injury towards us is insignificant, compared with that done to you. 
For the falsehood, nay even the impossibility, of the calumnies against 
us is so manifest, as to need no refutation. But how grievous a scandal 
is it that these monstrous charges should be ascribed to the Clergy of 


England. 


Such are some of the more important points upon which 
light is thrown by the documents now made public. As has 
already been said, we have but a portion given us of the 
collection to which they belong, and shall probably have to 
wait some little time before we are enabled to form a judgment 
as to the evidence borne by the whole. It will likewise be 
necessary, as Mr. Law says, to compare the information supplied 
by these Petyt MSS., with that of other collections, at Stony- 
hurst or elsewhere, and until this has been fully done, the 
question must be considered as still sad judice. But the papers 
before us cover one well defined phase of the struggle, and 
those acquainted with the character of those preserved at 
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Stonyhurst, will not anticipate any discoveries in that quarter, 
putting a different complexion upon the controversy from that 
which is here exhibited, or furnishing any solid groundwork 
for its history as confidently told by certain writers. 

It will be hard to find any solid foundation for the theory 
that all evil sprung from what Watson termed the Machiavellian 
practices of the Jesuits, and that they alone pulled the strings 
to which others danced. Of this, beyond the bare assertions of 
their enemies, there is in the documents before us no indication 
whatever, while the charge is treated by the Jesuits themselves 
as too absurd to require serious notice! On the other hand, 
Haydock, Array, Sicklemore, and other secular priests, unhesi- 
tatingly ascribe the opposition of their discontented brethren to 
a spirit of insubordination towards their own lawful superiors.? 

One point requires particular notice. Blackwell, we are told, 
was chosen for Archpriest on Parson’s nomination, who knew 
that he would be an obedient tool ; and to make assurance still 
more secure, “ was instructed,” as Mr. Law puts it,’ “in all cases 
of gravity to follow the advice of the Superior of the Jesuits 
in England ;” so that, to quote Watson,* “ All Catholics must 
hereafter depend upon Blackwell, and he upon Garnet, and 
Garnet upon Parsons, and Parsons upon the Devil, who is the 
author of all rebellions, treasons, murders, disobedience, and all 
such designements as this wicked Jesuit hath hitherto designed 
against her Majesty, her safety, her crown, and her life.” 

That such an account of the matter represents its essential 
truth, as has been said, is constantly assumed. It is based 
wholly on the assertions of the excited partisans who hurled 
such charges against the objects of their animosity, and it is in 
the highest degree improbable, to say the least, that anything 
worthy of the name of evidence will be forthcoming in its 
support. Certainly it is not the view of the matter commended 
for our acceptance by the information at present accessible, 


1 F,g., Garnet to Clark, p. 80; Father Holtby, p. 181, &c. 

2 Parker, a secular priest, one of Blackwell’s assistants, writes to Bagshaw, 
May 10, 1598 (Archpriest Controversy, p. 20): ‘*I am heartily sorry to hear of a 
certain memorial that hath been presented to the higher powers, . . . in my opinion 
it can be pleasing neither to God nor man;.. . it seems to me to require an 
absolute expulsion of the Fathers from us, . . . we must needs accept of them as 
patres, fratres, and coadjutores, as for absolute superiors, they exclaim from it. I 


charge you, for God’s sake, seek unity and concord, for this kind of proceeding... 
cannot but be a scandal unto the good, a comfort unto the enemy, and a disturb- 


ance unto ourselves.” 
3 Introduction, p. xvi. 4 Sparing Discoverie, p. 70. 
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unless we adopt the principle that all which comes from one 
party is to be ignored, as being tainted in its source, and that 
we must construct our history according to the tale told by the 
other. An instructive example of the methods thus adopted is 
supplied by the important command which Cardinal Cajetan 
is said to have imposed upon the new Archpriest, to do nothing 
of importance but according to the directions of Father Garnet. 
We have seen in what terms Mr. Law describes the purport of 
this admonition, and in so doing he has but followed in the 
wake of the Appellant writers, who all speak in the same strain. 
But it is somewhat remarkable that constantly as the Cardinal’s 
letter has been spoken of, it should apparently have never been 
textually quoted, and when we turn to its actual words we find 
something very different from what we have been led to expect. 
Cajetan, in his formal notification of Blackwell's appointment, 
had emphatically stated that the Fathers of the Society “have 
no jurisdiction, nor pretend to have, over the secular priests.” 
In the private instructions sent at the same time, he speaks as 
follows: “Although the Superior of the said Fathers is not 
among the consultors of the Archpriest, yet since it is of the 
greatest importance, and is the earnest desire and command of 
His Holiness, that there should be complete union of mind and 
agreement between the Fathers of the Society and the Secular 
Clergy, and as the said Superior on account of his experience 
of English affairs, and the authority he has amongst Catholics, 
may greatly assist all consultations of the Clergy, the Archpriest 
will be careful in matters of greater moment, to ask his opinion 
and advice, so that everything may be directed in a more 
orderly manner, with greater light and peace, to the glory of 
God.” ? 

It is obvious that such an injunction is altogether caricatured 
by the summary we have seen. 

In like manner the assertion that Parsons opposed the 
institution of Bishops in England is unsupported by any 
evidence known to us, and is directly at variance with some 
established facts. When he and Campion started for the 
English Mission, in 1580, they induced Pope Gregory XIII. to 
send over Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph, under Queen Mary, 
to preside over the English Mission. Having got as far as 
Paris on his journey, Goldwell lost heart and turned back, to 
the grievous displeasure of the Pope and Cardinal Allen. In 


1 From a copy in the English College, Rome (Latin). 
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1597, Parsons presented to Clement VIII. a memorial strongly 
urging the necessity of episcopal government.'' Dr. Array, of 
whom we have already heard, writes in one of his letters to 
Blackwell :? “Father Persons had [laboured] much at the 
beginning to have Bishops in England, and caused the Protector 
to speak about [it], not only to his Holiness but to all the 
Cardinals of the Inquisition, to whom he had remitted the 
consultation, and his Holiness would not yield to it at the 
end for divers particular considerations for the present.” That 
Parsons proposed or suggested the appointment of an Archpriest 
rather than a Bishop there seems to be no evidence whatever. 

On the other hand, it will be hard to show that the principles 
underlying the Appellant movement were other than thoroughly 
unsound, however completely those who advocated them may 
have failed to discern their true character; that the means 
adopted in support of them were such as any Catholic can 
approve; or that the party supporting the agitation formed 
anything but a minority, and a very small minority, of the 
clergy in England, whose views and principles have no repre- 
sentatives in our own day. 


? Printed in Tierney’s Dodd, iii. p. cxvii. 
2 Archpriest Controversy, p. 120. 
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A NAWAB’S SHIKAR. 


From Agra to Aligahr—and thence by Chandausi and Bareilly 
—we travelled through Rohilkund to the furthest limit of the 
railway. Through leagues of dahl fields covered with the 
yellow blossom which in harvest time will become lentils— 
lentils of the sort, you are told, which, in the form of the historic 
“mess of pottage,’ cost hungry Esau his birthright—and through 
acres of white poppies which covered the opium fields and 
stretched their snowy sheets over the land, we sped on our way 
to Rampur. There we arrived at midnight to find that our 
baggage had been left on Chandausi platform. Travel-stained 
and unkempt, therefore, we had not only to present ourselves 
to the Resident and Mrs. Colvin, but on the following morning 
to receive his Highness when he came in all the pomp of 
sowars and syces to bid us welcome to his State and to ask us 
to dine with him that evening, an invitation which he con- 
siderately left open till we knew whether or not our missing 
“kit” had turned up. Even he recognized the indubitable 
fact that we could not dine with a Nawab without the usual 
appliances of social convenances. 

Happily things fell out rightly, and with renewed self-respect 
and a sense of dignity born of clean linen and suitable raiment 
we reached the palace, which is in the heart of the city, at eight 
o'clock. The courtyard was full of solemn, silent retainers. 
Some were smoking, others were contemplating. But none of 
them were apparently employed in any beyond those passive 
forms of occupation. A native regimental band was stationed 
under the dining-room windows, ready, when the guests were 
seated, to discourse such music as they knew. Carpets were 
spread across the courtyard and we were received by a cousin 
of the Nawab, a splendid young Pathan in the uniform of an 
English aide-de-camp. He led us past the Palace guard and 
up the wide stone stair-way to the entrance. Through many 
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rooms, cloak-rooms, ante-chambers, and screened apartments, 
we passed before reaching the state drawing-room, which was 
furnished in European style according to the conception of an 
Indian prince, showily and uncomfortably. In a few minutes 
the Nawab joined us, and with him came the principal male 
members of his family and circle. In spite of his career round 
the world, the ladies of his zenana are kept strictly purdah, with 
a seclusion known to no Mahommedan women out of India. 
We, of her own sex, had hoped to see the young Begum, a girl 
of fifteen and a wife of twelve months’ standing ; but the poor 
ladies had an early start and an arduous journey of sixteen 
miles before them on the morrow to the Nawab’s country house, 
and, in the face of such unwonted fatigue, the whole zenana had 
gone to bed at six o'clock. 

The mauvais quart d’heure before the announcement of 
dinner was occupied in studying the contents of the only book 
in the room, an album containing photographs of every known 
member of England’s Royal Family even unto the third and 
fourth generations, a remarkably unflattering portrait of her 
Imperial Majesty, looking unutterable woe from the frontispiece 
page. 

A very charming old man called Hamidassapash, uncle to 
the Nawab, was instructed to take me in to dinner, and to judge 
from his anxious and perplexed countenance, the penalty which 
the privilege involved was a weighty one. The table appoint- 
ments and decorations, like the drawing-room, were lavish and 
florid European in style, and the dinner, cooked of course by 
devout Musalmans, would have done credit to a French chef. 
In the course of the menu, however, two immense dishes were 
handed round of food which presented an unknown and 
mysterious appearance. “That,” said the Nawab to me, “is 
Indian food.” Feeling constrained by courtesy after this 
implied invitation of my host to eat of the food of his country, 
I helped myself sparingly to what appeared an innocent 
compound of rice and meat, a pz//au in fact. But the first 
morsel I tasted convicted me of rash temerity. What Becky 
Sharp suffered in trying to swallow a chili out of complacency 
to her Anglo-Indian admirer, was a mere bagatelle compared 
with my feelings whilst wrestling with that pau. The ghee 
and the garlic at last prevailed, and though the eye of the 
Nawab was upon me, I furtively concealed the fragments that 
remained of the too savoury viand under my spoon, and thank- 
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fully saw my plate vanish over my shoulder. However, he 
apparently bore no ill-will, for he presently announced that 
he had arranged to give us a big shzkar, and that we must 
therefore prolong our stay in Rampur for that reason. 

This invitation we found irresistible, and on the morning of 
the day fixed for the shoot we left the Residency soon after 
dawn. For some distance we skirted the bamboo hedge which 
—some thirty feet in height—engirdles the city with a circum- 
ference of seven miles, unbroken except by the gates. This 
unique form of enclosure is not regarded with favour by the 
more advanced spirits of Rampur, as it effectually excludes the 
free circulation of fresh air from the flat-lying city. But so far, 
its singular beauty has prevailed over all practical and sanitary 
considerations, and it still continues to imprison the impurities 
of the city within its massive, waving wall of pale green feathers. 

An hour’s drive through the rich and well-cultivated land of 
Rampur State brought us to the little shooting-box where the 
elephants—fifteen of them—were waiting for us. Climbing the 
huge side of Buktaria and over the rail of the howdah on her 
back seemed very suggestive of scaling Delhi fort. And hardly 
was there time to take breath after the accomplishment of this 
feat when the earth seemed to totter beneath me whilst she 
rose to her legs, and then to my relief I found myself surveying 
my friends from a lofty height above them. The mahouts 
mount their elephants by stepping on their uplifted trunks and 
holding the flap of each ear, when the sagacious creatures raise 
them till they are high enough to get astride their necks, from 
whence, seated on pads which are often stuffed with the fibrous 
nests of the weaver bird, they drive them by the mere pressure 
of their knees on either side of the head. The murderous- 
looking little implement called an avkus—an iron spike with 
a hook on one side of it—which they carry, is used as a goad 
only in rare cases of necessity on a small raw puncture on the 
elephant’s shoulder. One too impetuous tusker received a 
smart rap over the head with the azkus for trumpeting—as 
ill-bred a proceeding on the part of an elephant as it is in a 
trained horse. ; 

Through cornfields and by way of rough tracks we rolled 
ponderously and solemnly along, and at the end of an hour had 
accomplished three and a half miles, the average speed of an 
elephant’s pace. Then we reached the brink of a river which, 
of necessity, had to be crossed. The elephants plunged 
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cautiously in and very deliberately felt their way as they 
splashed through the shallows. As the stream grew stronger 
and deeper, reaching to their haunches, they curled up their 
trunks and lifted their inadequate-looking tails, and, as they 
forded the broad river in single file, the noise of displaced water 
was like a rushing torrent. On reaching the jungle we were 
joined by a motley assemblage of beaters, a wild-looking crew, 
armed with huge sticks. Then the elephants were formed into 
line, and, abreast, they began to move more slowly than before 
through the thick underwood. Coolies do the work of dogs 
here, but many birds were lost for lack of a good retriever. 
One of the “guns” commented in a querulous tone on “the 
strange aversion of the natives to going into the jungle,” but 
when one remembers that the jungle is full of thorns and the 
native practically unclothed, the objection seems both account- 
able and reasonable. 

When the mahout cried “dug,” it was the signal for what 
appeared to be a small earthquake. First a sinking and then 
an uphcaval of all things followed this curt remark, as Buktaria 
laboured over some ditch or drain, which would have promptly 
brought me to my knees had I not acted on the warning and 
clutched spasmodically the owdah rail. But such incidents 
were quickly forgotten in the excitement of watching the game 
rise in front of the line which, with the beaters, covered a stretch 
of eighty yards, expanding and contracting according to the 
nature of the ground over which we travelled, the ends of the 
line sometimes advancing so as to form a crescent in order to 
ensnare the game. It seemed to come within the margin of 
“life’s little ironies” when fifteen colossal elephants were thus 
manceuvred to corner in and encompass the destruction of one 
little terrified antelope. 

Black buck and hares were plentiful, so also were wild pig, 
which in this country never leave the jungle and cannot 
therefore be “ridden” and “stuck.” Black partridge, too, were 
looked upon as a prize, and after breakfasting on the following 
morning off some of the spoil of that curiously “mixed bag,” 
I can answer for the “blackleg” being a much nearer approach 
in succulence and flavour to our English partridge than the 
commoner red-legged species. 

Two wolves got up from their lair and trotted sullenly on 
in front of the line, twitching their ears and turning now and 
again to take furtive observation as to the possible danger 
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which threatened them. Captain F. fired and missed, when 
they vanished like guilty things and we saw them no more. 

At two o'clock, after a ride of five hours, we halted for 
tiffin under the welcome shade of an oasis-like group of banians. 
And an excellent tiffin it was—a pdgul khana, or “ fool’s dinner,” 
the natives would call it—too good in fact for the interests of 
sport, to judge from the shooting during the ensuing three 
hours. At the best, to shoot standing from the back of an 
elephant must be very like shooting from a cockle-boat on a 
choppy sea, and is a form of skikar which necessitates a long 
and early training. Again, the heat between three o’clock and 
five, was very intense and very stupifying. The Himalayas to 
the north-west kept themselves strictly purdah that afternoon, 
and, veiled in haze, never vouchsafed so much as a glimpse of 
their snows to our hot eyes. Even the “elephant-folk ” seemed 
dreadfully bored ; though they did their best to make things as 
pleasant as possible for themselves by munching continually 
as they went along. The fashion in which, without stopping, 
they tore up clumps of coarse grass by winding their snake-like 
trunks around them—then, with a vigorous, methodical stroke, 
dashing the roots first against one fore-leg and then against the 
other to free them from soil before lifting the donne bouche to 
their mouths—was like a dexterous feat of legerdemain. 
Another conjuring trick which they performed was to thrust 
their trunks down their cavernous throats, and, instantly with- 
drawing them charged with water, to douche first one and then 
the other of their monstrous sides, discharging a copious shower 
between their fore-legs as a final coup de grace. 

All things are relative, and no ocean-churned, heaven-sent 
ambrosia could ever equal the delights of the cup of tea which 
was awaiting us at the little way-side bungalow, which we 
reached at six o’clock. Mrs. Colvin’s barouche, too, after nine 
hours on elephant-back, was like “riding on an ocean wave 
without being sea-sick,” and the long drive home through the 
soft, cool air that came with the after-glow, through the delicious, 
peaty, aromatic fumes of an Indian village, past blazing, gipsy 
fires in the jowari and dahl fields, where coolies were cooking 
their evening rice, meant only rest and refreshment. Only one 
discordant tone jarred the pleasant harmony, and that, curiously 
enough, was the note of a bird. During the short Indian 
twilight, and whilst we were changing horses at a half-way 
house, a chorus of sleepy twitterings was going on in an 
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adjacent thicket, but above them all there sounded now and 
again an unmusical reiteration of “ brain-fever, brain-fever, brain- 
fe-e-ver.” “Ah,” exclaimed an Anglo-Indian of half a lifetime, 
“there is that hateful hot-weather bird at it again. The first 
time I have heard him this year.” I suppose there is hardly an 
English man or woman in India who does not detest the sound 
of his voice, not because of what it is, but of what it foretells. 
He is a member of the cuckoo family, but instead of heralding 
the tender grace of an English summer as his relative does at 
home, his reappearance only serves to remind of the anguish of 
an Indian “hot weather” those who cannot get away to the 
hills. But we soon forgot the song of the ill-omened bird in the 
present joy of living, and, for birds of passage like ourselves, 
who sail away before the monsoon breaks or the rains and fever 
come, it is hard to realize that a life spent in this incomparable, 
wonderful India, is not all made up of “cakes and ale.” 


AN AFTERNOON IN DELHI BAZAAR. 


It was Friday, and the month of Ramazan—the great feast 
of the Mahommedans—and on our way to the Bazaar we turned 
into the Jumma Musjid of Aurungzebe, in the hope of being in 
time for the mid-day prayer-gathering. We toiled up the vast 
marble stairway which leads from the road to the level of the 
mosque platform, and entered by the least frequented of the 
three great portals. Our bearer, by virtue of his tarboosh, 
gained for us admittance to the tribune or gallery over the 
gateway, which we reached by a narrow flight of steps in the 
wall, and which was immediately facing the mosque proper. 
From this coign of vantage we looked down on the great 
quadrangle of more than three hundred feet square. The 
mosque itself was already thronged with the faithful—closely 
packed in lines, with their backs to us and facing the mzhrad, or 
recess in the wall which indicates the direction of Mecca, whilst 
others continued to pour in by thousands at the two side gates. 
They went first to the tank in the centre of the courts, to make 
their religious ablutions, and then took their places, facing the 
mosque, in straight rows, according to the prayer lines which 
were marked out in mosaic on the marble pavement. Already 
the cloisters running round the court were densely packed with 
kneeling men, and late comers had to be content to pray 
without shelter from the torrid mid-day sun. 
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Three smoullahs were kneeling on a platform before the 
mihrab, high enough to be visible to the whole of the assembled 
multitude, and at the stated time they commenced their prostra- 
tions. It was a strange spectacle—those five thousand men— 
kneeling, bowing, and prostrating, as though moved*by invisible 
machinery, so simultaneous was their action. At intervals only 
a great cry of “ Allah” rent the air, and though uttered by those 
many thousands of voices, it might have arisen from one throat, 
Truly, if sound alone could pierce the clouds ‘and ‘reach high 
Heaven, that must have done it. There was no ‘other audible 
form of prayer, and at the end of ten minutes they began to 
drift away in masses as they had come. Very forcibly was the 
“essential defect,” the blot, the cancer of Mahommed’s system 
brought home to one by the total absence of women from this 
great religious office. Not one was to be seen within the walls 
of the mosque. The men—as are the men of Delhi generally— 
were strikingly handsome and finely built. And yet one could 
not but remark the sullen and forbidding expression2of counten- 
ance which characterized them. This impression might reason- 
ably have been attributed to prejudice born of painful association 
and terrible memories, had it not been confirmed by one who 
has made India and her peoples the study of a lifetime. 

Before leaving Chandni Chank to plunge into the labyrin- 
thine byways of the bazaars, we paid a state visit to the house 
of that prince of embroiderers, Manick Chand, there to be 
tempted, well-nigh beyond our strength, by some of the most 
exquisite work that ever was wrought by needle, in designs as 
charming as ever entered into the mind of man or woman. 
Shawls and scarves from Cashmere—soft as the wind—were 
bordered with rich gold Delhi work. So likewise were table- 
cloths and draperies, with delicate silver tracery and jewelled 
embroidery. There were elephants’ housings worth a king’s 
ransom, and ladies’ gowns—fit only to go to Court in—embel- 
lished with elaborate designs of conventionalized birds and 
flowers, often copied from the old Persian and Indian ornament 
to be found in the mosques and palaces, and in such colouring 
as can only be found in the glowing East. 

There were daintily worked sarees for Indian and Parsee 
ladies of high degree, and red crape chuddahs with massive gold 
borders—undisciplined, but barbaric and splendid—for Hindu 
princesses. Again, there were phu/karis, the embroidered shawls 


1 Flower-work. 
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worked by the women of the North-West Provinces, to be worn 
veil-wise over their heads. Of these, Delhi can produce some of 
the best—the work of the Jaht women of Rohtak, a district not 
far from here, where those gipsies of India, supposed to be of 
Scythian race, abound. A distinctive feature about the genuine 
phulkaris is that their rich silk diapers are all worked upon 
them from the back, the pattern being regulated by counting 
the threads of coarse brown or blue linen upon which it is 
worked. Three strips are worked separately, and then sewn 
together to attain the desired width, with a lofty indifference to 
the accurate joining of the pattern. The colours used are 
invariably red, green, yellow, and white—for the simple reason 
that silk will not take indigo, which is the only blue dye at their 
command. Sometimes bits of mirror are introduced into the 
diaper, and invariably the goungat, a spot of some colour in 
strong contrast to the rest, conveying the idea that a child had 
got to the silk-bag and had been trying its ’prentice hand on its 
mother’s work. This intentional splash of colour, however, is to 
denote the spot which has to be placed over the head or fastened 
into the girdle. 

Carpet and dhurree-making are industries of most of the 
Indian gaols, and Manick Chand will show you some of those 
made by the Delhi prisoners. They are very good, but not 
equal to the work done in the Agra gaol, where any carpet can 
be reproduced, even the finest Persian, with its sixteen threads 
to the square inch, and any pattern copied, even of the most 
intricate mosaics to be found in the surrounding tombs and 
mosques. The pattern is read out—as quickly as though it 
were a tale—to the line of prisoners, who squat behind the great 
upright carpet-frame, by the pattern-reader, who walks rapidly 
up and down in front, calling to each worker as he passes, the 
number of threads, “three red, two white, ten blue,” &c., which 
he has to knot into that row. 

The best of Indian wares are rarely to be bought except in 
the towns of their manufacture. The inlay of Moradabad, the 
brass-work of Benares, the wood-carving of Ahmedabad, the 
silver-work of Lucknow, and the embroidery of Delhi must all 
be seen at their fountain-heads to be seen in perfection. Never- 
theless, Manick unearthed from his stores some of the matchless 
brocades of Benares which surpassed what we had seen even in 
the city of their speciality. We hear of the brocades of our 
great-grandmothers “standing alone,” but these gorgeous silken 
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stuffs of India—stiff with silver and gold, and made to clothe 
Rajahs and their Ranees—would have knocked them into heaps. 

Before Manick had utterly despoiled us, we escaped from his 
toils and bent our steps into the narrow and humbler thorough- 
fares of the City Bazaar, where men, squatting on the raised 
floors of their open-fronted shops, were beating silver into 
graceful vessels and stamping old and curious patterns on 
muslins and cottons. An ivory-carver inveigled us into his den, 
“only to look, #zemsaheb, no need to buy,” and showed us costly 
marvels both in massive and delicately-wrought work. <A 
paper-cutter, with blade solid and smooth, of unblemished 
cream-colour, the handle fashioned into a howdah’d elephant, 
commended itself as within the possible limits of a poor 
traveller’s purse. But on learning that its cost was “only seven 
hundred rupees,” the hope of possessing it promptly vanished. 
In the shop immediately opposite the ivory-carver’s were two 
men, both absorbed—one actively, the other passively—in their 
occupation. They squatted in front of each other, whilst one 
solemnly and silently shampooed the jaw of the other. A few 
yards to the right there sat on his carpet the professional letter- 
writer, busily writing at the dictation of a young, eager-looking 
Hindu. Whether the missive was an effusive Indian love-letter, 
or one of instruction to his native “pleader,” was a matter of 
conjecture. 

Passing down a street of tumble-down, old houses, our steps 
were suddenly arrested by a doorway of great beauty, a door- 
way which led into an ancient and squalid-looking dwelling, 
which was all that remained of its fifteenth century grandeur. 
It was divided into small, deeply-recessed panels filled in with 
mouldings, in the centre of each of which were carved bosses in 
high relief. Whilst we were sketching it, the inmate of the 
mouldering house—a grave and stately son of Islam—came 
forth, and, with all the sympathetic courtesy of the East, invited 
us to place the door at any angle most convenient to our 
purpose, adding that he would show us many more such, and 
even more beautiful doors in the neighbouring byways: an 
undertaking which he duly performed. No such doorways had 
we ever seen, not even in Tunis, that city of beautiful doorways. 

In the course of our wanderings we passed through the 
Bangle Bazaar. Bangles and choories (laquer bracelets) are an 
article of considerable commerce in a country where the poorest 
women are absolutely gauntleted with them, in graduating sizes, 
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from wrist to elbow. Indian coolie-women go to work in the 
fields—even such a one as Mr.S. saw double-harnessed into a 
plough with a donkey—wearing ornaments amounting to several 
pounds in weight. Some are of silver—in which the capital of 
their savings is sunk—but the bulk are of brass, coloured glass 
of varied hues, and of a sort of laquer or composition, like 
sealing-wax. There is a great art, as well as a significance, in 
the harmonious arrangement of the diversified colours on the 
arm. Here, for instance, the band or chun of silver must be 
introduced, or one of black or copper-gilt, to throw out the vivid 
rainbow hues of the rest. In selecting my set I had to call in 
the aid of the vendor, a woman with dark, luminous, tired- 
looking eyes, small, delicate hands, and with such calm, graceful 
manners as are rarely to be met with among the women of the 
West. 

Though the bangle-seller was a beautiful woman, the women 
of Delhi—unlike the men—are not handsome. Neither is their 
dress picturesque. The heavily pleated skirts, or peshwars— 
worn by the Hindus low on the hips and made to stand out 
stiffly round the feet by means of under-flounces—are not 
graceful. And still less so are the pyjamas, tightened at the 
ankle, of the Moslim women. The veiled head is the only 
indication of their sex. The Mahommedan ladies, however, of 
high degree, who keep themselves purdah nashin, and on whom 
the vulgar gaze can never rest, wear, over their pyjamas, trains, 
open before and behind, after the fashion of the divided skirt of 
advanced womanhood. I am told by “one who knows,” that 
those trains are made with seventeen “gores,” their “set” 
costing both maker and wearer much solicitude, and that those 
unseen indwellers of gilded cages are as keenly anxious that 
their draperies should flow in fine lines and with the proper 
sweep as ever was débutante at Buckingham Palace. 

From the bangle stores we passed on to the Slipper Bazaar, 
where a rupee or two would buy shoes with embroideries on 
them such as would be held cheap in England at ten times the 
price. Caps too—in purple and gold, green and silver, black 
and red—that made one sorrow over the age of smoking-caps 
being a thing of the past. In one shop were some curious 
pyramidal erections of artificial flowers and tinsel. Those, we 
were told, were the headgear worn by a bridegroom. This is 
the marriage season in India, and, even as we stood, there came 
a procession down the street, headed by the usual band of 
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so-called musicians. Then followed a long line of ticca garis 
in single file, filled with wedding guests; and finally rode the 
bridegroom, preceded by a company of men bearing trophies of 
flowers. He and his horse were both covered with gauds and 
finery, and he wore the regulation head-dress, from which hung 
a long gold fringe entirely veiling his face. He was going to 
fetch the bride from her father’s house. But later in the after- 
noon another wedding-party filed through the streets, when the 
bridegroom had secured his child-wife and was carrying her in 
front of him—a bundle of finery, the small, dark face and form 
under the swathings of which he had not yet set eyes upon. 

But the day was waning, and we had yet to see the quaint 
Delhi pottery—blue and white, in forms both graceful and 
bizarre, the silver and jade inlay, the unique jewellery—for 
Delhi is famous for its gem-cutting and setting—more curious 
perhaps than beautiful, though some of the necklets of pearls 
interwoven with sapphires or rubies in the form of network and 
fringes have a grace and character of their own. 

One other thing I possessed myself of before leaving the 
bazaar. And that was a tiny phial of the costly extract of 
kuss kuss root, which every one in India knows owes its delicious 
fragrance to a drop of the ambrosia, churned by the gods from 
the ocean, having fallen on the blessed kusa grass. The natives, 
for some occult reason, put it in their ears, and Anglo-Indians 
love it for the sake of the perfumed breezes which pass through 
the moist ¢at¢zs, or hanging blinds of kuss kuss grass, and bring 
relief in the hot weather season. 

On re-passing the Jumma Musjid a flood of turbaned men 
was pouring down the marble steps from evening prayer. 
[tinerant confectioners were hurrying to meet them, carrying 
traysful of fritters and cream-cakes wherewith to enable those 
who were keeping the fast—which may not be broken till 
sunset—to take the edge off their famished condition at the 
earliest possible opportunity. On one side of the gateway men 
were selling cocks; on the other, doves and pigeons—both for 
gaming purposes: the cocks for fighting, and the doves to be 
used as decoys. Kite-flying is another fruitful source of 
gambling in India. But the sport here is pursued on much 
more ingenious and elaborate lines than is the simpler form of 
the same pastime by our small boys at home. In a village near 
Agra we saw a kite contest being conducted with great skill. 
The kites were oval, without tails, and carried an immense 
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length of string, the upper part of which was powdered with 
fine glass. The point to be gained is to get above and to 
windward of the adverse kite, then, with a swift and skilful turn 
of the wrist, to bring one string across the other, and so cut 
adrift or destroy the other kite. If the aim is missed, the other 
side gains the advantage, and in its turn swoops down and 
makes the attack. Large wagers are lost and won on this 
apparently child-like and innocent pastime, for the passion of 
gambling is as deeply rooted in the Oriental nature as in that 
of the London stockbroker or the boom-spreading American. 


S.-H. DUNN, 
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THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


THE Renaissance, as we have seen, was, in its broad outlines 
the triumph of Pagan over Christian ideas in the sixteenth 
century, the retaliation, so to speak, of that breaking up of the 
old Pagan system by Christianity in the early ages, when the 
Church issued vigorous from the Catacombs. For heathendom 
is not conquered once for all; it has a tendency to break out at 
different epochs, like a smouldering volcano, rendered periodi- 
cally active by the internal forces ever at work beneath the 
crust of the earth’s surface. It reasserted itself, not only in the 
sixteenth century, but we see it again rampant at the time of 
the great French Revolution, in the worship of Reason, and 
under the first Napoleon, when its course was prepared by the 
general state of infidelity encouraged by Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century. Raising 
himself to the purple, Napoleon emulated the Roman Emperors 
in surrounding himself with prefects and imperial eagles, and 
also in his persecution of the Church, and in the direct anti- 
Christian ideas which underlay his legislation. To not a few 
thoughtful minds there appears to be in the present day, a 
strong current making for Paganism, indicated by impatience 
of all moral control, contempt of authority, and by a love of 
luxury exceeding even the luxury of ancient Rome. 

But as in the first conquest of the world, the prudent 
economy of the Church adopted, as materials ready at hand, 
all that was not evil in the old system, turning heathen temples 
into Christian basilicas, and converting Roman holidays into 
Catholic festivals, so in the sixteenth century, wherever the 
Church had a fair field, she was content to guide the wayward 
wills of men in the paths of their own choosing. If they would 
no longer admire the severe forms of art that had once delighted 
them, there should be gilding enough, and rich colour, and 
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magnificent form. Even in the Holy Families and Crucifixions, 
which artists still painted, because they were not as yet at home 
in other subjects, clothes should become billowy drapery, and 
glowing landscapes or classical architecture form the back- 
ground of altar-pieces. Music, too, should abound in the 
churches, melodious and sweet, instead of the solemn and 
majestic monotony of the plain chant. For all these things 
were but accessories whereby, if it might be, human souls 
should be led up to the highest good. But if indeed the old 
masters had at times been like men uttering grand ideas in bad 
grammar, thes new spoke excellent grammar, and disguised 
therewith their want of ideas, till all art might be compared 
to windy sentences containing nothing of value but the gram- 
matical form. 

When painting ceased to be a means of spreading Divine 
truth in the world, the Church consecrated to this use the 
newly practised art of printing. The first attempts were made 
with rude pictures of saints, and the earliest book-prints were 
of Biblical or other devotional subjects. The first picture of 
this kind to which a certain date is fixed represents St. 
Christopher, carrying the Divine Infant across a river. It was 
discovered in a German convent, pasted into a Latin MS. of 
1417. The print itself is dated 1423. It has come into the 
possession of Lord Spencer, who lent it to the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion in 1877. The next specimen in point of date is the Poor 
Man’s Bible, the most famous example of the early block style 
of printing, something like a child’s toy-book, with an illustra- 
tion and an explanation on each page. In the century preceding 
the Reformation, no fewer than a hundred editions of the Bible 
issued from the various printing-presses of Europe in the first 
fifty years of their existence; but this is the lowest computa- 
tion, and there were probably a great many more. The first 
book printed by Faust and Gutenberg by means of moveable 
types, was the Latin Vulgate edition of the Bible, generally 
known as the Mazarin Bible, the most perfect work that had 
ever been printed. It consisted of two volumes of 637 leaves, 
in large Gothic characters, now generally called black letter, and 
it appeared in 1456. By 1462, the art of printing was very 
generally spread in Europe. 

Akin to the impulse that led to the printing of books was 
the newly acquired taste for popular rhetoric. Modern languages 
began to be cultivated, to acquire settled forms, and to display 
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life and nervous energy. Dante had, centuries before, breathed 
upon the dry bones of Italian letters and had made them live. 
That the Divina Commedia and the Vita Nuova should have 
been written in the vulgar tongue, was something of a scandal 
to the learned world ; but where he had paved the way numbers 
followed. Then Chaucer showed Europe that the English 
language was fitted to be spoken by others than yokels and 
country bumpkins, and Shakespeare revealed it as a treasure- 
house containing the richest gems. But French had come to 
be the language of Courts, of the polite world, the language 
par excellence of the Renaissance. The most unpocetical tongue 
of Europe, its genius displayed itself in exquisitely turned 
periods, in short, epigrammatic utterances, in close reasoning, in 
convincing eloquence. It was admirably adapted to pulpit 
oratory, and the Church, ever alert to take the tide at the flood, 
fought the sins and follies of the Renaissance with its own 
weapons, and produced a Bossuet, a Bourdaloue, a Massillon, 
followed by an army of preachers. 

Meanwhile, a change almost as great had taken place on the 
high seas as at home. The age of great navigators had 
dawned. Its pioneers, unlike the brilliant adventurers of 
a century later, Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
were simple, ardent, devout men, who belonged by their 
characters far more to the ages of faith behind them, than to 
the speculative era of the Renaissance. These were, in the 
foremost ranks, Amerigo Vespucci and Christopher Columbus. 
The discovery of America was due to the missionary zeal of 
Columbus, whose genius, fired by a longing to spread the 
light of Christianity to the eastern extremity of Asia, conceived 
the possibility of reaching India by sailing boldly westward. 
Unlearned, poor, without connections, he nevertheless, by his 
boundless integrity and strong personality, succeeded in winning 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain for his project. His vivid, 
poetical imagination, high character, and generous impulses 
gained him many friends, but did not fit him to become 
a leader of such men as his half savage crew. 

But he set out to find a new way to India, and discovered 
a new world. His landing at San Salvador, one of the 
Bahamas, in 1492, is generally considered the date of the 
discovery of America. The naval astronomer, Amerigo 
Vespucci, from whom the new continent accidentally received 
its name, was born at Florence in 1451. An_ inaccurate 
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description of his voyages gave him the credit of having 
touched that continent before Columbus or Cabot, whereas he 
did not reach Florida till 1497. If it was the old Catholic, 
missionary spirit that stirred up Columbus to brave hardships, 
such as the martyrs for the faith endured, and to risk his life in 
the conquest of a new hemisphere, in which to spread the 
Kingdom of Christ, the means which he employed to attain that 
object belonged alike to another age. The mariner’s compass, of 
which he made use in the discovery of America, was invented 
a hundred years before by Gioja, of Naples. Even in its best 
aspects, the Renaissance cannot be said to have originated new 
ideas, but merely to have made the world acquainted with arts 
and inventions long since discovered. The telescope first 
employed by Copernicus to prove the revolution of the earth, 
and by Galileo to substantiate his theory of the planetary 
system, was well known to the Arabians in the middle ages. 
Even in the art of war, there was little that was absolutely novel ; 
gunpowder, discovered by Roger Bacon, had been in use since 
1320. Thus, although these and other proofs of an advanced 
civilization first became generally spread in the world at the 
period of the Renaissance, they were in reality the outcome of 
an entirely Catholic age, and remained distinct from, while they 
added to the glory of the new era. 

It is the fashion to denounce the guarded attitude of the 
Church, in respect to what is deemed progress, as narrow-minded ; 
but looking back to the sixteenth century, it must be clear to 
every unprejudiced mind that but for her watchful solicitude for 
the new needs of men, the world would have been utterly given 
over to sensuality and false doctrine. If the Paganism of the 
Renaissance was turned into Christian channels, it was due to 
that regenerating power which dwells for ever in the Church, 
acting gently and sweetly upon the most refractory materials, 
not only bringing good out of evil, but actually in many cases 
turning evil into good. While Luther’s only remedy for abuses 
was the perpetration of fresh scandals, and a schism leading to 
years of war and bloodshed, to centuries of division and chaos, 
the Church was bringing about a real reformation enduring long 
after the violent measures from without have ended in abortion. 

It was inevitable, however, that some mistakes should be 
made in dealing with subjects of which there had been hitherto 
no practical experience, and for which the world was as yet 
scarcely prepared. When the Catholic reaction set in, and men 
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once more looked towards the Church for guidance, Aristotle 
regained his ascendancy over the minds of the learned. A dis- 
regard of his teaching was considered by many as only secondary 
to disregard of an article of faith, Therefore, when Galileo 
came forward with his theories founded on the Copernican 
system, which differed toto celo from the Astronomy of Aristotle, 
his discoveries were met with the gravest suspicion. The nations 
had not yet recovered from novelties that had lost thousands of 
souls to the Church, and it behoved the authorities to beware of 
further innovations. Here was a man, a good Catholic indeed, 
but imprudent, loquacious, hasty and ill advised, who with his 
theories still unproved, and demonstrating them with arguments, 
many of which were clearly unsound, was for upsetting the 
universally accepted notions of physical science, necessitating 
the revision of commonly understood literal interpretations of 
Scripture. 

Doubtless, the manner in which he was silenced was a mistake, 
but a mistake for which Galileo himself was mainly responsible. 
Had he gone to work differently, giving evidence of his own 
straightforwardness, and above all of his conviction of the truth 
of his own theories, the issue would have been different. In 
signing his retraction, he showed that either he had not the 
courage of his opinions, or that he himself considered that 
he had not strong enough proof of his assertions. His theories 
were condemned at Rome, not as heretical, but as semerarious, 
and the sentence, it is needless to say, does not rank as an 
ex cathedra definition, but merely as a disciplinary enactment 
which was repealed in 1757 and in 1820.! 

The Catholic revival began in Italy with the foundation of 
the Order of Theatines. Its object was to improve the secular 
clergy, give them a better training, and raise the standard 
of discipline among them. This reforming movement was 
facilitated by the fact that Italy, at the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, enjoyed forty years of uninterrupted peace, during which 
time, libraries were founded, learned academies flourished, and 
the Universities of Padua, Bologna, Salerno, and others, revived 
theological studies. And what was more, saints arose again, 
and by the beauty of their holiness captivated a world that 
had gone after shameful pleasures, had worshipped the senses, 
and bowed the knee to Baal. 

The gentle St. Philip alone, the Apostle of Rome, did more, 


1 Galileo ana his Judges. By F. R. Wegg-Prosser. London, 1889. 
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by the sanctity of his life and example, to repair the ravages 
that sin had made in the sanctuary, than all Savonarola’s violent 
denunciations, or Erasmus’s stinging sarcasms. For more than 
sixty years he drew souls as the magnet draws iron, by the 
sheer force of his tenderness and sympathy, and we do not read 
that he ever uttered a word of direct reproof, much less a 
sneer. Rome had suffered an awful visitation for its crimes, as 
Savonarola had predicted; but St. Philip was not so much 
concerned to point out the lesson conveyed by the visible wrath 
of God, as to show forth God’s love in the works and words 
of charity, with which he benefited all sorts and conditions of 
men. And thus, drawing near to him, they were carried up as 
by rays to the Divine source of all holiness. 

Foremost again among Catholic reformers, was St. Charles 
Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan. His labours on behalf of the 
clergy of his diocese, as regarded their dress, conversation, 
manners, and morals, were immense. “Woe to him who does 
the Lord’s work negligently,” was his constant warning, as he 
exhorted them to be diligent in the choice and matter of their 
sermons, according to the needs of their hearers, and charged 
them to keep in every parish a register of the conduct of each 
of its members. The holy Archbishop even went so far as to 
re-establish the ancient custom of public penances for notorious 
sins, and was himself indefatigable in visiting personally the 
most distant and inaccessible parts of his huge diocese. No 
efforts were spared to bring back the frequentation of the sacra- 
ments, and such was his zeal for the observance of the feasts 
of the Church, that he would cause the crops of the farmers 
who persisted on working on forbidden days, to be seized and 
confiscated. He exercised a careful control over the books read 
by his flock, forbidding such as were infected with heresy or 
immorality to be sold in his diocese. He instituted the Congre- 
gation of the Oblates of St. Ambrose, known to us as the 
Oblates of St. Charles, composed of secular priests who had 
taken a special vow of obedience to the Archbishop, and who 
were employed in serving the poorest parishes, and in the 
great apostolic work of education. At Milan also was founded 
the Barnabite Order, principally devoted to the education of 
youth. Alexander Sauli, one of its earliest and most distin- 
guished members, became the Italian reformer of philosophical 
studies. He taught Greek at Pavia, and wrote a Greek grammar 
for his pupils, leading them on to an appreciation of the Lagic 
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of Aristotle, and a taste for mathematics. He had made such 
profound studies in the Swmma of St. Thomas of Aquin, that 
it was a common saying at Pavia, that if the book were to 
disappear out of the world, “ Master Alexander could reproduce 
it from beginning to end.” 

The same Order claims the celebrated Bartholomew Gavanto, 
called the Father of the Liturgy, who was commissioned by 
Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. to correct the Roman Breviary. 

In 1610, Henry IV. of France applied to Paul V. for a 
mission composed of Italian Barnabites to convert the province 
of Béarn, in which not a single Catholic church remained. 
With the help of St. Francis of Sales, they gathered in a rich 
harvest. This stream of Catholic reaction had received a strong 
impetus from the assembling of the long-deferred Council of 
Trent in 1545. The questions raised by Luther and other 
heretics were here investigated, doctrines defined, abuses put 
down, and a formula was drawn up declaring the belief of the 
Catholic Church on all points disputed by the new sects. 

Each time that the Church has been menaced by some 
great heresy, she has, says Cesare Cantu, in his study of the 
Council of Trent, pressed round the successor “of the great 
man to whom our Lord left the keys,”! and in a General Council 
has declared, Quod visum est nobis et Spiritud Sancto. 

In the sixteenth century, the Church was threatened not 
with one heresy, but with a dozen; but so completely did she 
vindicate her doctrines at the Council of Trent, that for more 
than three hundred years no further Council was necessary. 

Everywhere, the sap was stirring in the living branches 
that had not separated from the parent tree, and France was 
not far behind Italy in heralding the new spring. Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Fénélon, St. Vincent of Paul, are names as 
illustrious as any in the annals of the Church, and are as 
significant of the Catholic revival as those of St. Francis of Paul, 
St. Francis of Sales, St. Charles Borromeo, and of the great 
Cardinals, Contarini, Giberti, Caraffa, and others. 

But it is to Spain that we must look for the most striking 
instances of the Catholic Renaissance. The whole peninsula 
was at the zenith of its power and glory, and the Kings of 
Spain and Portugal, whatever their faults, had a very sincere 
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A cui nos Signor lascid le chiavi. 
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desire for the true welfare of their people. National jealousies, 
and the intrigues of political agents, render the despatches of 
ambassadors very misleading as to the real aims and intentions 
of kings and rulers. But the most recent discoveries throw a 
different light on much that, from our inadequate information, 
has hitherto appeared to us in a distorted shape. The character 
of Philip II. has been cleared of much blame, and reveals a 
conscientious devotion to duty, and an almost scrupulous fear 
of offending God, which go far to explain his otherwise 
vacillating policy. The solicitude of John IIL, King of 
Portugal, for the evangelization of his newly-acquired territory 
in India, and his urgent demands for missionaries, bring us to 
the Society of Jesus, the foundation of which was one of the 
chief works of the Catholic Renaissance. St. Ignatius of Loyola 
had been raised up at a time when, but for our Lord’s promise, 
it is not too much to say that the Bark of Peter seemed all 
but forsaken, drifting to ruin and collapse on the waters of a 
moral deluge. Humanly speaking, no country but Spain could 
have produced the special qualities which went to make up his 
character. He was a Spaniard of the Spaniards, before his 
sanctity soared above all national distinctions, and stamped 
his genius with a Divine universality. Spain, we have said, 
was then at the height of her glory. Magnificent deeds of arms 
abroad, chivalry at home, enthusiasm for the faith, pure literature 
summed up in the wit and wisdom of Cervantes, all combined 
to uphold the standard of true doctrine, and a morality superior 
to that of any country in Europe. While England, France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands were torn by religious factions, 
Spain remained undisturbed in the quiet possession of her 
religious inheritance. This is partly accounted for by the vigi- 
lance of her rulers, centred in the Inquisition, which effectually 
prevented the creeping in of the new heresies ; but this vigilance 
was materially seconded by the general interest of the nation, 
engrossed with the more fundamental contest between the Cross 
and the Crescent. For eight hundred years, Catholics and 
Mahommedans had fought hand to hand, and the best blood 
of Spain had flowed in defence of the Cross. Now, at last, the 
Moors had been finally overcome by the conquest of Granada, 
and the Spaniards were celebrating the triumph of Catholicism 
over Islam. It was no moment for deserting the cause of the 
Church, for which they had fought so enthusiastically, but rather 
for assembling spiritual forces to defeat the enemy on other 
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battlefields. With this object, St. Ignatius founded a new 
Order, which from its military character was specially adapted 
to fight the modern spirit of heresy, to maintain discipline in its 
own ranks, and to form as it were the body-guard of Catholic 
dogma against all tendency to laxness or abuse. The Society 
of Jesus was confirmed and sanctioned by Paul III., and the 
book of the Spiritual Exercises formally approved by a special 
Brief. St. Ignatius died in 1556, but the effects of his work 
were only just beginning. In the words of a Protestant 
historian, his subjects literally took possession of the Univer- 
sities. “ They conquered us,” says Ranke, “on our own grounds, 
in our own homes, and stripped us of a part of our country.”... 
“ This,” he continues, “sprang certainly from the want of under- 
standing among the Protestant theologians, and of sufficient 
enlargement of mind to tolerate unessential differences. The 
violent opposition among each other left the way open to these 
cunning strangers, who taught a doctrine not open to dispute.” 

Almost as great a power in Spain as St. Ignatius had 
become throughout Europe, was the Carmelite nun Teresa of 
Jesus. She figures among saints whose names, like hers, have 
first added a splendour to their country, and have then gone 
forth to bless the uttermost ends of the earth—St. Peter of 
Alcantara, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis Borgia, St. Francis 
Xavier, St. John of God, St. Joseph Calasanctius, were all sons 
of Spain, raised up to do the work of the Catholic Renaissance, 
and to rally round the Church, that the gates of Hell should 
not prevail against her. 

St. Teresa’s special vocation was to edify the household of 
faith, The first fervour of the old Religious Orders had 
suffered relaxation, even in Catholic Spain. They needed a 
fresh inpouring of energy and vigour, and during the space 
of sixteen years, St. Teresa founded seventeen convents, all 
following the original strict Carmelite Rule. Her influence was 
felt far beyond her own Order. Other Religious Orders followed 
her example of reform, and the Church at large benefited by her 
heroic virtues, in the Renaissance of religious life as it had once 
been conceived by St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Benedict, and 
others. The writings of St. Teresa, in the purest Castilian, are 
counted among Spanish classics. 

The revival of the Catholic spirit in England partook also 
largely of the national character. Possessing no school of 
painting, and substituting no new forms of architecture when 
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the taste for Gothic declined, England, so far as art was 
concerned, was little involved in the return to classical ideas. 
With literature, as we have seen, it was otherwise, and as for 
the particular kind of Protestantism adopted by the English 
schismatics, it was as distinct a product of the Pagan Renais- 
sance as the German Reformation. When Henry VIII. broke 
with the past, he of necessity let in the whole tide of Paganism 
with all its consequences, and among these was the persecuting 
spirit of heathen Rome, which before long deluged the country 
with the blood of Christian priests. For underneath the current 
ran the counter current, and if the Catholic Renaissance in 
Spain taught Spaniards how to live, it taught Englishmen, as 
well as missionaries in the far East, how to die. Martyrdom 
was the only condition of Catholic existence in England, and 
the sons of St. Ignatius, of St. Francis, as well as members of 
other Religious Orders, had the splendid option of being tortured 
to death for the faith by the Pagans of China and Japan, or by 
the Pagans of civilized England. Whether at Nangasaki, on 
Tower Hill, or at Tyburn, the martyrs were butchered for the 
same cause, and went to their death as to a nuptial banquet. 
Arraigned as rebels, they one and all declared that they died as 
Catholic priests, for their priesthood, and for practising the 
religion which the Son of God had come into the world to teach. 
Looking back in these latter days, after the lapse of more than 
three centuries, we can appreciate not only the results brought 
about by the blood of the martyrs, in the great regenerating 
process that has been going on ever since within the Church, 
but also the true value of that economy which has set its seal 
upon all that was good in the Renaissance. 

However deplorable the storm and stress of that revolu- 
tionary period, we, its heirs, are incomparably the richer for it, 
much in the same way as in the course of ages, the English 
language is the richer for the successive domination of the 
Roman, the Saxon, the Norseman, and the Frank. The evils 
of each system have disappeared, leaving only what is worthy 
to survive. Regenerated classical forms have become as 
Catholic as the Gothic arch or the Norman tower. We can 
sympathize with the Scotchman who, on visiting the Basilica 
of St. Peter at Rome, for the first time, exclaimed that it was 
the only church he had ever seen where Almighty God was 
treated like a gentleman. 

Cardinal Newman, in his masterly fashion, summed up the 
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thoughts which we have endeavoured to express, in the following 
passage from Loss and Gain: 


Campbell: “1 exceedingly prefer Gothic architecture to classical. 
I think it is the one true child and development of Christianity; but 
I won't for that reason discard the Pagan style, which has been 
sanctified by eighteen centuries, by the exclusive love of many Christian 
countries, by the sanction of a host of saints. I am for toleration. 
Give Gothic an ascendancy ; be respectful towards classical.” 

Reding: “Much as I like modern music, I can’t quite go the 
length to which your doctrine would lead me. I cannot indeed help 
liking Mozart; but surely his music is not religious ?” 

Campbell: “T have not been speaking in defence of particular 
composers, figured music may be right, yet Mozart or Beethoven 
inadmissible. In like manner, you don’t suppose, because I tolerate 
Roman architecture, that therefore I like naked cupids to stand for 
cherubs, and sprawling women for the cardinal virtues.” . . . 

Bateman: “Well, I think the perfection of sacred music is 
Gregorian set to harmonies; there you have the glorious old chants, 
and just a little modern richness.” 

Campbell: “ And I think it just the worst of all, it is a mixture of 
two things, each good in itself, and incongruous together. It’s a 
mixture of the first and second courses at table. It’s like the archi- 
tecture of the fagade at Milan, half-Gothic, half-Grecian.” 

Reding: “It’s what is always used, I believe.” 

Campbell: “Oh, yes, we must not go against the age; it would be 
absurd to do so. I only spoke of what was right and wrong on abstract 
principle ; and to tell the truth, I can’t help liking the mixture myself, 
though I can’t defend it.” 


The Church is, and can afford to be indulgent, in matters 
of mere taste and fashion. Arts, crafts, and inventions of all 
kinds are one after the other pressed into her service, to be 
used in the furtherance of her mission upon the earth. They 
are a means, not an end in themselves, and the Church is not 
pledged to medizvalism, or to the Renaissance, or to any phase. 
But she takes all as they come before her, in as far as they serve 
her purpose, and she stamps them with her sign-manual. She 
has a work to do for the souls of men as they pass through 
the world to eternity, and she is straitened till that work be 
accomplished. Creatures of a little day criticize her, and place 
her at the bar of their own particular standpoint, judging her 
by the blurred lights of their private judgment, not discerning 
that she is the earthly tabernacle of the Holy Ghost. And the 
generation that has judged her passes away and is succeeded 
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by another, which, as often as not, cancels the judgment of its 
predecessor, and substitutes one equally fallible; and so on 
through the ages. Meanwhile, all the generations of men dis- 
appear and the Church remains, because she is informed by the 
Spirit of God. 

To those who believe in this abiding presence of the Holy 
Ghost in the Church, it is not ‘difficult to put themselves in 
sympathy with her in every age. Those outside the Fold may 
indeed appeal to primitive times, or pin their faith on the works 
of the Fathers ; but to the Catholic, it is the living voice that 
speaks to him with authority. He believes in the infallibility 
of the Church, not in the infallibility of primitive times, of 
Savonarola, of Erasmus, of Galileo, of medizvalism, of the 
Renaissance; and he does well, for all these have passed away 
and are no more, while the Church of God is as full of life and 
power as evef, and is able to lead him in the way of all truth. 


J. M. STONE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MRS. BOYES GETS HER OWN WAY. 
ARCHDEACON BOYES was about to take his annual summer 
holiday. That is to say, he was about to divest himself of 
pastoral cares—“ be off duty,” as he was accustomed to describe 
it—for a month or six weeks. That his wife would during the 
same length of time be also “off duty,” as regards housekeeping, 
servants, and all the domestic ills that feminine flesh is heir 
to, might possibly have had something, indirectly at least, to 
do with the calendar-like regularity of the departure of the 
venerable Archdeacon, Mrs., and Miss Boyes, from the parish of 
Lethington, New South Wales, at the beginning of January 
every year. 

Lethington was very hot, certainly, during the “summer” 
months of December, January, and February; and a curate, 
even in democratic Australia, though conventionally-speaking 
a fellow-priest, as well as a man and a brother, was not to be 
considered in comparison to the comfort or convenience of his 
social and spiritual superiors. Social, for Mr. and Mrs. Arch- 
deacon were English, and the curate only a colonial. Spiritual, 
for is it not a fundamental article of Anglicanism to believe in 
“three orders” of State, if not of Divine, appointment, “ bishops, 
rectors, and curates”? That the Archdeacon’s absence for more 
than a month, should entail an excessive amount of work on 
the said fellow-priest, was simply an unfortunate necessity, 
for which the climate and the exigency of circumstances were 
alone to blame. 

Truth to tell, the Archdeacon, for all his “churchiness,” not 
to mention other good qualities, dearly loved his comfort, and 
was apt to regard self-denial, in the matter of his holiday, 
at all events, as simply a counsel of perfection; Mrs. Boyes 
would have scouted the idea as ridiculous, or condemned it as 
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“ Popish,” which was worse. Therefore, since he loved comfort, 
as poor men love wealth—unattainable in either case—the 
Archdeacon sought to win his treasure by humouring Mrs. 
Boyes, as assiduously and unremittingly as a spendthrift nephew 
would humour a maiden aunt from whom he has expectations. 
In hot weather comfort was more necessary to him, yet more 
hopelessly remote than ever; no amount of “humouring ” 
seemed to have any effect on Mrs. Boyes. She was not by any 
means an amiable woman at the best of times; having, 
apparently, an undying grievance against things in general, and 
“ Australian banishment” in particular. Hot weather seemed 
to aggravate her grievance and her temper to a point beyond 
endurance; it was, possibly, the contrast between Australian 
sunshine and the grey rain-laden skies of her native Scotland, 
that troubled her so sorely. Her physical constitution may 
also have been to blame. His Reverence, being short and stout, 
suffering from the heat in the flesh, remained cool in the 
temper; she, being spare, not to say gaunt—“lady-like,” her 
friends called it—offered no physical “ purchase,” so to speak, to 
the heat. Consequently, it affected her temper instead. 
Christmas, in the year of grace, 1875, had been more than 
usually hot. Mrs. Boyes, who was nothing, if not English, in 
all possible climates, and under all possible conditions, had been 
forced, by the excessive heat, and the consequent prostration, 
partly spirituous, of her newly-imported English cook, to forego 
her regulation plum-pudding, that outward and visible sign of 
British respectability and conservatism. The circumstance had 
not improved her temper—it was long past spoiling—already 
severely tried by the temperature. There is often, so cynics 
affirm, an intimate connection in fact, as well as in sound, 
between the two; if so, it must be admitted that Mrs. Boyes 
furnished a strong, not to say convincing argument in support 
of the theory. The scene which followed the plum-pudding 
fiasco impressed the Archdeacon with a firm, if very un-Anglican 
belief in the necessity and benefit of Purgatory—for some 
people. Not for himself certainly ; what with the climate, the 
mosquitoes, his own obesity—which the climate appeared to 
aggravate rather than reduce—and his wife’s temper, the most 
exacting of recording angels might fairly be expected to consider 
him as one who had had his share while still in this mortal life. 
Further than that he did not allow his thoughts to carry him. 
The Bishop had dined with them, and Mrs. Bishop, Lady 
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Julia Strong, an earl’s daughter. He was a new Bishop, lately 
out from England, for in the colonies, for some mysterious 
reason—professional jealousy perhaps—both Church and State 
seem to require to import from “home” the chief ruler, or 
figure-head, as it may happen. That the imported one cannot, 
from the nature of the case, understand .colonial needs as well 
as a native, does not, apparently, affect the time-honoured 
custom ; an incongruity is non-existent to an ordinary British 
mind. This Bishop was “churchy,” “sound,” whatever these 
terms may imply, and, what was very much to his credit, in the 
estimation of his hosts, duly impressed with the importance of 
the Archdeacon’s position in the diocese of Alnwick. Her 
ladyship, who was mild and timid, much in awe of her episcopal 
lord and master, was, apparently, equally sensible of what was 
due to Mrs. Archdeacon. Altogether a very charming and most 
exemplary pair; that they, of all people, should spend their 
first Christmas in the colony honoured by their presence, 
without even a plum-pudding, was certainly very vexatious. 

Mrs. Boyes did not forget it in a hurry. She was a lady 
who was as apt to take advantage of her grievances in order 
to gain her object, as are amatory poets to use their heart-agonies 
to gain the ear of a sentiment-loving, if not sentimental public. 
Just now, for some reason, known only to herself, she was 
anxious to get away from Lethington. This she could have 
accomplished without the very slightest difficulty, by simply 
announcing, sans phrase, the annual “flitting” to some (colonially) 
fashionable watering-place. But—again for some reason which 
she kept to herself—she did not intend to go to such a locality 
this summer; and what Mrs. Boyes “intended” generally came 
to pass. So she set herself to work, with all the strategy of a 
Napoleon, or a professional politician, to gain by manceuvring 
what she might just as well have arranged as a matter-of-course. 
The Archdeacon was the most unsuspicious of men, as well as 
the most easily satisfied; but this planning in order to get 
her own way was a little bit of self-flattery which was much too 
pleasant to be done without. 

“Where shall we go this summer?” she asked, without 
(apparent) warning or preface, one morning at breakfast. 

Her much-enduring husband knew her too well to express 
surprise at this new departure. In previous years, she had 
simply announced to him, as a settled thing, the date of their 
start for the fashionable watering-place which he so heartily, yet 
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so unavailingly, abhorred. That his wife should, all of a sudden, 
consult him, as if she really meant it, about their movements, 
seemed to him almost incredible. He was at a loss how to 
answer. 

“How would Alnwick suit you?” he suggested, mildly, 
between two mouthfuls of toast. In spite of long and bitter 
experience, he was making a feeble effort, on the strength of 
this novel deference—if such indeed it really was—to his opinion, 
to escape the seemingly inevitable fate of former years. 

“Too hot,” she answered, with a sniff, by way of emphasis. 
As a matter of strict veracity, Alnwick, being on the coast, 
was considerably cooler and more pleasant than Lethington. 
Moreover, the Archdeacon and his daughter were very fond of 
bathing and of sailing, whereas Mrs. Boyes had an aversion 
to both, founded on the best, or most forcible, of all possible 
reasons ; the bathing was beneath her dignity, and the sailing 
made her “bilious,” in plain English, sea-sick. The Archdeacon 
knew, from her tone and manner, that argument was worse than 
useless ;_ self-denial, for herself, might be “ Popish ;” as for her 
husband and her daughter, well, somebody must be considered, 
and that somebody, naturally, was herself. Her husband also 
knew, but took care of to say so, that in Lethington she was 
a great lady, second only to Lady Julia Strong, who was a 
member of the aristocracy of the first country of the civilized 
world. In Alnwick society, she must yield precedence to 
Mrs. Dean, who was “only a Colonial.” That was bitterness to 
her beyond thought or speech. 

“St. Kilda,” said her daughter Edith, quietly, but more 
confidently ; that being their last summer’s place of sojourn ; 
chosen, chiefly, because it could be reached by rail, and did not 
involve a sea-voyage. 

“ Nonsense.” 

Miss Edith subsided, crushed by the weight of this distinctly 
feminine argument, but not necessarily, though feminine herself, 
convinced of its validity. Possibly, because it did not happen 
to coincide with her view of the matter. 

Silence ; there being nobody else to offer a suggestion, and 
the “consultation” appearing to two of the three persons 
present, somewhat one-sided, not to say over-weighted. The 
Archdeacon buttered a slice of toast with much apparent 
interest and almost unnecessary smoothness ; Edith, seemingly, 
became absorbed in the crest and hall-marks on her tea-spoon. 
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Mrs. Boyes felt herself getting angry at the non-success of her 
plan ; and, for once in her life, made a strong effort not to show 
it. The object she had in view must, indeed, have been a very 
important one, at all events in her estimation, to have produced 
so abnormal a result. Still, she was absolutely determined that 
the decision as to their destination should not come from her ; 
and though she had, somewhat rashly, as it might seem, rejected 
Alnwick as “too hot,’ and St. Kilda as “nonsense,” she was, 
as a matter-of-fact, perfectly easy in her own mind—after a 
momentary fear of failure—and quite content to await the 
almost certain result of her new departure in consulting her 
husband. 

The Archdeacon was more puzzled than ever. That she 
should decline to go to Alnwick, which involved Mrs. Dean 
for herself, and self-indulgence for him and Edith, in the 
shape of bathing and sailing, was only what he might have 
expected. But that she should have snubbed Edith for 
suggesting St. Kilda, was altogether beyond him, except on 
the hypothesis that, although seeming to consult him, she 
had really determined to keep the right of decision to 
herself after all. Why she should have ever begun the little 
domestic comedy, or satire, he could not imagine. Accustomed 
as he had become, during twenty odd years of wedded inter- 
course, to the utterly unpredicable vagaries of his wife’s humour, 
this last instance actually astonished him. 

“What do you say to Tasmania?” he asked presently, 
feeling, somehow, as if his wife expected him to say something, 
no matter what. Not for a moment did he imagine that his 
meek suggestion would be accepted; it was his, that was 
sufficient to condemn it with her, to say nothing of the horrors 
incident to a sea voyage. But the silence had become oppres- 
sive, and he felt that he must break it, before anything worse 
should come of it. 

“ Dreadful,” was all his wife condescended to answer, and 
tried to look as if she meant it. He had decided for her, and 
she had attained the object she was aiming at; but she would 
have died, or yielded willingly to Mrs. Dean, rather than admit 
as much, 

“O papa!” sadly, from Miss Edith; “you don’t——” But 
she got no further. 

“If I may be allowed to speak at my own table,” pursued 
Mrs. Boyes, who, like a good many others, of both sexes, kept 
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her politeness for company use, “I was about to say that 
banishment to ¢/7s place is bad enough [an expressive shudder], 
but that Tasmania [another shudder, still more expressive] is, 
if possible, worse.” 

The disgust was perfect ; it would have deceived a criminal 
lawyer of forty years’ experience. No wonder that the un- 
suspecting Archdeacon continued the conversation as if she 
were really in earnest. As a rule he was too wise, perhaps too 
peace-loving—since cynical he could not be—to reason with his 
wife. In this case he did. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, quietly—so quietly that even she 
did not suspect what he was aiming at—“you don’t seem to 
fancy St. Kilda % 

“Certainly not,” she interrupted ; “it’s as bad as Margate.” 
Which was a base and gratuitous calumny, St. Kilda being the 
Australian Brighton. 

“ Nor any other seaside place?” he resumed, after the inter- 
ruption, in just the same quiet tones. 

She knew, perfectly well, that he was, unconsciously, further- 
ing the object she had in view ; and yet she was just as angry 
with him as if that object did not exist. She felt, against her 
will, that he was getting the best of the argument, and that, in 
her eyes, was an unpardonable offence, as bad as an_ insult. 
Sooner, almost, would she sacrifice her object, sooner remain in 
Lethington, or decide on, Adelaide, or even Auckland, sea 
voyage and all. At least, somebody would have to repay, with 
usurious interest, the price she felt forced to give. She began 
to suspect, moreover, that her husband had some end of his own 
to gain, by all this unusual argument on a subject which, in 
former years, had seemed to have no interest for him. If that 
were to be the result of her folly in consulting him, it was 
another costly item in an account which somebody, not herself, 
would have to settle—some day. 

“ Most decidedly not,” very emphatically. 

“Nor a sea voyage to New Zealand?” 

She shuddered, more expressively than ever, and shut her 
eyes. It was positively brutal of him to make fun of the one 
weakness—sea-sickness—of an otherwise perfect nature. She 
had nearly died on the voyage out. 

“You don’t like the mountains?”—Really, he was getting 
her into a corner, for once, and enjoyed the performance 
amazingly. It was so entirely novel, almost too good to be 
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true; he hardly knew himself under such strange con- 
ditions. 

“TI don’t like barbarism,” she snapped back. Her temper 
was beginning to get the better of her, not a very difficult task 
at the best of times. She always lost it—or displayed it in 
its unequalled perfection—when she had the worst of an 
argument, as she fully realized was the case at present. Also, 
from slighter causes, or none at all. 

“Then, unless we stay here, we must go to Tasmania,” he 
said, still with the same provoking quiet. 

She did not condescend to answer him, though, in gaining 
his own point, he had, at the same time, gained hers as well. 
He had actually defeated her in wordy fence, and that more 
than compensated, in her estimation, any advantage she might 
have obtained, unknown to him. Let him enjoy his victory, 
such as it was; it remained to be seen who would suffer most 
from it. 

The Archdeacon turned to his daughter. “Well, Edith,” he 
said, “what do you say about it?” 

Edith was inclined, for once in her life, to agree with her 
mother, only her loyalty to the father, who was so true a 
friend, kept her from doing so. She did not at all approve of 
Tasmania as a summer resort, having a healthy and natural 
love of masculine, that is, young-masculine, admiration, which 
must, she thought, remain unsatisfied in “such a place as that.” 
Vanity it might be, probably was, but very harmless, for all 
that, and she honestly enjoyed little attentions, dancing, tennis, 
boating, and pretty speeches. They were her rights as a pretty 
—a very pretty—girl; why should she not make the most of 
them, simply and innocently, while they lasted? But such 
“rights” involved young men, and there is a terrible dearth 
of those necessary beings, eligible, as well as detrimental, in 
that charming little island. Most of them migrate to Sydney, 
Melbourne, or Adelaide, returning, if at all, late in life, and no 
longer single. She had no brothers—they are of no use, anyway 
—and only one cousin, who did not count, as he was no longer 
young, in her estimation at least, whatever he may have 
considered himself. Altogether, Tasmania did not appear very 
attractive. She would greatly have preferred St. Kilda, or 
even Alnwick. 

“ Tasmania is so dull, papa,” she said, almost sadly. 

He could not help a feeling of sympathy, unclerical, if not 
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unmasculine, yet certainly anything rather than unmanly. He 
had no son, and this daughter, physically so unlike him, yet 
mentally his second self—a finer and a nobler one, his “ might- 
have-been,” as he owned to himself, half-sadly, half-proudly, 
and wholly without envy—was dearer to him than he could well 
have expressed, perhaps even understood. Thoughts in which 
his wife could have no share, as being simply unintelligible to 
her practical, matter-of-fact mind, he could freely communicate 
to Edith. But for her, they would have ceased to be, long ere 
this time; ceased to the detriment of his higher and nobler 
moral nature, his mental and spiritual refinement. It might be, 
in some sense, disloyalty to his wife that another, even his own 
child and hers, should be to him all that she should have been, 
and was not, because, from her very nature, she could not be. 
The disloyalty, if such it were, was venial, surely, at the most ; 
it was, for her, non-existent ; was not, he reasoned, condemned 
by any code of matrimonial obligations. 

Edith, on her side, had no difficulty or hesitation in opening 
out to him, as to mother, and father, and confessor, all in one, 
her thoughts, fancies, girlish dreams and hopes, half-visionary, 
half-sad, and altogether beautiful and pure; all the unuttered 
and unutterable poetry of a nature, unspoiled as yet, maidenly, 
innocent, unspotted by the world ; sure that he would, at least, 
sympathize with her, even if he could not always understand her. 

He tried to console her, if he could. Lethington, a bush 
township, was certainly dull for this young, healthy, beautiful 
girl, with her dawning womanhood, so full of promise. Tasmania 
would seem even duller. 

“Jericho Plains is quite a fashionable place,” he said, cheerily. 

She smiled back at him, and the grey eyes which seemed, 
even to him, in his unromantic middle age, so full of strange, 
deep meanings, eyes which would have made an otherwise plain 
face beautiful, thanked him, in language he knew how to read. 
She knew how kindly he meant it, that was enough for her 
loyal, unselfish nature. No selfishness of hers, she thought, 
should ever add to the burden which, as she dimly realized, her 
father had to bear. 

Mrs. Boyes sniffed, more contemptuously than ever, but said 
nothing, which was remarkable. By-and-bye, she went out, 
presumably to “order” the dinner. That was the phrase she 
was pleased to use—in public. As a matter-of-fact, she meekly, 
and without protest, accepted whatever dinner her cook was 
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good enough to prepare. The kitchen was her Purgatory—for 
the present. 

The Archdeacon sighed, as one relieved of a weight, when 
the door closed on ‘Mrs. Boyes. It was natural, no doubt, all 
things considered; but it was ungrateful, for she was a good 
wife, a good manager, a true-hearted, if somewhat masterful, 
unsympathetic woman. But her temper was awful, and her 
appearance not altogether prepossessing. The Archdeacon was 
an admirer of feminine beauty, quite a connoisseur, in fact. 
How he had ever come to marry tall, gaunt, elderly Miss 
Macgregor, his friends never could profess to understand. He 
and she had, seemingly, no single thought in common ; and she, 
with all her outward hardness, was furiously jealous of his every 
word and look, jealous even of her own daughter, because Edith 
was, as she knew, dearer and nearer to her father than she 
herself could ever be. 

Had the Archdeacon believed as firmly in confession as he 
did—with such good cause—in Purgatory, he might have told, 
to his own unspeakable relief, in that place of sacred and 
inviolable confidence, the true story of that strange marriage 
of his; of a chivalrous, over-honourable young curate, and of 
a loving, yet utterly unscrupulous woman, bent on escaping 
from a not too-happy home, and from the reproach—to some 
women, more bitter than shame itself—of being an old maid. 
How beautiful, grey-eyed, brown-haired Edith could be the 
daughter of such a union, he himself was unable to realize. 
He could simply accept the fact, and be thankful for it. 

“News for you, little girl,” he said, presently, when he had 
finished his cup of tea. Perhaps he wanted time to consider, 
before speaking. 

“ What is it, papa?” she asked, interested in all that interested 
him. 

“There is a young man at Jericho Plains,’ he answered, 
smiling ; “a very charming, handsome, clever young man, the 
son of an old friend of mine.” 

“Ts there, papa? What is his name?” 

“Gilbert Franklin, he is the son of my old college chum, 
General Sir Robert Franklin. His health broke down, just 
after he had taken deacon’s orders, so they sent him on a sea 
voyage. He is doing temporary duty at Jericho Plains.” 

“Is he?” Edith seemed strangely silent about this “charming, 
handsome, clever young man.” She wondered why her father 
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told her. Then, “to cheer me up,” she thought, and smiled her 
thanks, but said nothing. 
“What are you thinking about, dear?” the Archdeacon 
asked, after a pause, surprised at her thoughtful silence. 
“ Nothing, Papa, only 
“Only what, Edith?” 
“Oniy, I don’t quite understand,” she said, musingly. 
“Never mind, little girl,’ he answered, kissing her, as he 
passed her chair on his way to the door, “you'll understand 


” 





some day.” 

“T wonder,” he said to himself, as he walked across the 
paddock to call on the Bishop—Bishopscourt was in his parish 
—“I wonder whether anything will come of it. The child 
must have a change.” He sighed, thinking what any change 
must mean to himself. “God grant it may make her happy, 
when it comes,” he continued, after a pause. “Happier than 
I am,” he might have added, but was too true a man to tell 
the whole bitter truth, even to himself. But Edith, she must 
be taken away from the petty, vulgar strife, the unseemly 
wrangling, in which he, priest as he was—or honestly believed 
himself to be—priest of God’s altar, bound to peace and 
holiness—found himself constantly involved. “If this young 
Franklin There he stopped. Presently another name 
occurred to his mind. “No, not he,” he muttered, half aloud, 
“anything but that.” Then he rang the bell, and asked to 
see the Bishop. 

Mrs. Boyes seemed to be busy with her own thoughts, this 
morning, as well. “I wonder,” she said to herself, “I just 
wonder why he wants to go to Jericho Plains so very 
particularly. Let me see.” She thought for several minutes, 
but seemed no further advanced. “ Well, it just suits me, as it 
happens, or ought to,” she concluded. Then she sat down to 
write a letter. 

That Mrs. Boyes should write only one letter, and that a 
short one, was in itself an event out of the common. As a rule, 
she had a voluminous correspondence with friends as diffuse 
as herself, in which she and they arranged, to their own entire 
satisfaction, the temporal and eternal destinies of all who differed 
from them mentally, physically, or theologically. To-day, her 
one short letter seemed to occupy all her attention. Possibly, 
that was the reason why it required so much care, and such 
accurate information. 
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She did not often visit her husband’s study, there, at least, 
the poor man could enjoy some small measure of the comfort 
he so ardently, yet so vainly longed for. To-day she honoured 
him with a visit, having just made sure, by ocular demonstra- 
tion, of his return from Bishopscourt. It is to be hoped that 
he duly appreciated the honour, certainly he did not look very 
happy over it. He was busy with a sermon on a difficult 
subject, but he kept his temper, as he always did. If he had 
a fault in the domain of domestic amenities, he was a little zoo 
imperturbable to be natural, not to say affectionate. Whether, 
all things considered, she deserved affection, is another matter. 
At all events, want of opposition aggravated Mrs. Boyes more 
than anything else could possibly have done. If her husband 
had sworn at her once, when she first displayed her temper, or 
that proving insufficient, had knocked her down, she would 
have obeyed him meekly ever afterwards. Perhaps he was too 
true a man, too consistent a priest, too much of a philosopher, 
but—much tempted and often as he must have been—he 
refrained from either remedy. As it was, she came near to 
despising him, much as she loved him, and he to contemptuous 
toleration of her. 

“What is it?” he asked, looking up from a ponderous tome 
of medizval theology, almost as unwieldy as himself, which, 
even in a more temperate climate, would have lessened, if not 
altogether conquered, the zeal of most ordinary men. He was 
“High” in his views, in a sober, somewhat antiquated fashion ; 
in theory, rather than in practice. Pity—for himself—that he 
had not been “High” enough, in the days when he first met 
Miss Macgregor, to believe in clerical celibacy, and to carry his 
belief into practice—at least, so long as he was anywhere in 
that lady’s neighbourhood. 

“When do we go?” she inquired, as indifferently as she 
could. For many reasons, she did not wish to appear interested 
in the subject. She was angry with him for having, apparently, 
forced her hand, for one thing ; for another, she was resolved that 
he should never know that he had, in reality, furthered her object. 

“To Tasmania ?” 

“ Of course, since you seem determined to go there ; I want 
to arrange about the house-cleaning.” A plausible excuse, this, 
for her curiosity, but unnecessary, all the same. The Arch- 
deacon was as deficient in suspiciousness as he was in temper, 
But it was probably part of her plan. 
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“Whenever you like,” he returned, without much interest, 
his thoughts occupied with a Latin quotation which would have 
to be “adapted ”—like a French play—so as to suit Anglican 
ears ; and, at the same time, with a longing to be alone again, 
which was genuine, if not flattering to her. Her presence, to 
say nothing of a very probable display of temper, seemed to 
make him hotter than ever, and it was 90° or more in the shade 
already. 

“JT don’t like. at all,’ she answered, angrily, as he had 
expected. “You want to go to Jerusalem, or whatever the 
name of the outlandish place is ; so do have a will of your own 
for once in your life, and settle when we are to start.” 

He sighed, inaudibly. Her tall, gaunt, unromantic-looking 
figure seemed to pervade the very atmosphere of the room ; 
and that Latin quotation did certainly need a great deal of 
“adaptation””—medizeval language was so very unguarded—so 
that no faintest odour of “Romanism” should taint the pure, 
if somewhat cold atmosphere of Anglicanism, which his flock 
were wont to breathe. Poor man, he had “will” enough, but 
no “way,” for all that, the proverb notwithstanding. It might 
be his own fault, but he loved peace as much as he loved 
comfort ; and the only way to obtain a modicum of peace— 
comfort being reserved for another and a better life—was to 
allow Mrs. Boyes to “run the whole show.” 

“There is a steamer from here on Monday,” he said, “or 
one on Wednesday. Either would suit me.” And he returned 
resolutely to the volume of theology. 

“Wednesday !” she snapped—the word exactly conveys her 
manner—she was furious that he had made her settle it, after 
all. But she said nothing more just then, and left the study, 
much to the relief of the Archdeacon. Then she sat down to 
finish her letter, perfectly satisfied, now that she was quite sure 
that no one could discover that extraordinary fact. 


Lethington Rectory, January 10, 1876. 
My dear George,—We are to spend the summer at a place in 
Tasmania, called Jericho Plains. [She had no difficulty about the 
name this time]. It is quite fashionable—for the Colonies—so no one 
can be surprised at seeing you there. We leave this on Wednesday, 

and arrive at Launceston on Friday. 
Your affectionate aunt, 
MARY JOSEPHINE BOYES. 
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George was her nephew, Major George Belton, manager of 
the Gateshead Colliery, Alnwick. He was a gay, youthful 
bachelor of forty or so, and “heir presumptive ”—the phrase 
is due to Mrs. Boyes—to a Baronetcy. That lady had no 
particular love for her daughter, but if she could only live to 
see Edith “Lady Belton,” she felt that she could then die 
happy, or at least content ; with the satisfactory conviction that, 
in such a marriage, to say nothing of her own, she had nobly 
fulfilled the whole duty of woman. 


CHAPTER IL. 
MAJOR BELTON IS SATISFIED. 


“ ANY letters for me, John?” said Major Belton, as he came 
down to his office on Monday morning. He might just as well 
have had his letters sent to his house, but it was one of his little 
ways, as “a man of the world ”—so, at least, he was proud to 
call himself—to distrust his servants, and every one else. John 
Simpson, his clerk, was, for some reason, an exception to this 
rule ; doubtless the Major knew what he was doing. 

“Two, sir,” answered John ; “one from Lethington, and one 
from England.” 

“Thank you,” said the Major, and began opening his letters. 

The one from Lethington seemed, to judge by his expression, 
to cause him considerable satisfaction. “Just what I should 
have wished,” he thought ; “the old lady has done the business 
very well. As she says, nobody can be surprised at seeing me 
there.” Then he proceeded to read the letter which, as his 
clerk had informed him, came from England. It was addressed 
in an uneducated, slovenly-looking scrawl, and was, apparently, 
not quite so welcome to the Major as the one from Lethington. 
That, at all events, was the conclusion that John Simpson came 
to, just at first ; but presently had reason to change his opinion. 
The frown on the Major’s face cleared off, all at once, and a 
smile—not a very pleasant one, John thought—lurked about 
the corners of his mouth. “What is it?” John wondered ; 
then, “I'll find out before I’m many hours older,” he said to 
himself, being firmly persuaded that knowledge is power, and 
wealth too, especially knowledge of our neighbour’s little weak- 
nesses. After which he returned to his columns of figures, as if 
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it were the one aim and object of his life to get them right, to a 
halfpenny. 

“ Anything fresh about that strike they talked of, John?” 
asked the Major, putting the two letters into a pocket-book, and 
that again into his pocket. That did not trouble John; he 
knew that the postmark was Sunderland, which was all he 
required for the present. He had an odd way of picking up 
information when he wanted it. 

“No, sir, not yet; at least, I haven’t heard anything about 
it since Saturday,” returned John. “ Except he added 
suddenly, then seemed to hesitate. 

“Except what?” inquired Major Belton. 

“Tom Gascoigne’s little girl’s dead,” the clerk continued, still 
with the same apparent reluctance. Why he could hardly have 
explained, even to himself, except that he had a vague feeling 
that the subject was distasteful to the Major. Well, he would 
see presently. 

“Well, what of that ?”-was the indifferent rejoinder ; a little 
too indifferent, John fancied. 

“Nothing, sir, only they tell me he blames the Company, 
and means to urge the men to ‘strike for their rights,’ as he 
calls it.” 

“Does he? He must be a dangerous man, this ” The 
Major seemed to have forgotten the name already, as if “a 
common collier” were beneath the notice of so great a personage 
as Major Belton, Manager of the Gateshead Colliery. 

“Gascoigne, sir,” said John Simpson, with just the faintest 
possible emphasis on the name—a sort of “ feeler,” as he said to 
himself. Now that the subject was fairly started, his reluctance 
seemed to have disappeared. 

“Yes ; where does this—what’s his name ?—oh, yes, Gaston ! 
come from?” asked the Major, with languid, condescending 
interest ; again a /7ttle overdone, John thought. Surely he 
could not have forgotten again so soon, he must have some 
reason, the clerk concluded—on insufficient evidence, perhaps— 
for not wishing to mention the man’s name. “I'll get to the 
bottom of this,” he said to himself; “there’s something wrong 
here.” Jt was a feminine jumping to conclusions, but John 
felt sure he was right. “Gascoigne, sir,” he said, aloud; the 
emphasis was a little more marked this time. “ He'll notice 
presently, thought John ; but the Major seemed to be thinking 
of something else. “He came from Sunderland about a year 
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ago,” the clerk continued, drawing on his imagination, and the 
postmark; also on his varied experience of valuable secrets. 
“That'll fetch him, if there’s anything in it,” he reflected, 
complacently, proud of his skill in “drawing” the Major. 

“Did he?” The Major prided himself on being an old 
soldier, as well as a man of the world; but his face changed, 
ever so slightly, at this last remark. ‘“ What caused the child’s 
death?” he inquired, almost without a pause, displaying quite 
an unusual amount of interest in such an insignificant mortal as 
the child of “a common collier.” 

The interest, together with the slight change of face, were 
quite enough for Mr. John Simpson. He knew that the Major 
had been assistant manager of the Sheepston Collieries, near 
Sunderland, before he came to Alnwick ; that there had been 
some “story”—that is, some woman—connected with his 
leaving. John had noticed the handwriting, and the Sunderland 
postmark, the Major's unwillingness to mention Tom Gascoigne’s 
name; he also knew that Gascoigne had made violent threats 
against the Major. It was not evidence for a court of law, but 
it was quite sufficient for his purpose. “ That’s the girl’s name,” 
he concluded, confidently, “Tom Gascoigne’s sister, or his 
daughter.” But his face showed nothing, as he answered, quietly, 
“Typhoid fever, sir.” 

“What has that to do with his blaming the Company?” 
asked Major Belton, irritably. His news was good, but not 
quite so good as it might have been ; and a possible strike was 
simply “an infernal nuisance.” It would mean that he must 
stay in Alnwick instead of going to Tasmania, and that would 
not suit him at all. It might even involve his dismissal from his 
post as manager; English directors and English shareholders 
were so unreasonable, they did not understand colonial labour 
questions. In fact, they only understood a good quarterly 
dividend ; the rest was the affair of the manager, not theirs. 
And dismissal would be “the very devil,’ to use the Major’s 
phrase. 

“ He says the drains are all wrong, sir,” returned Simpson ; 
“and that the Company is to blame for his child’s death.” 

“Are you sure he said ‘the Company’?” demanded the 
Major, keenly. It was a false move, had he only known it, for 
it changed John’s suspicions into absolute certainty. But some 
feeling of insatiable curiosity, or of morbid vanity—possibly 
both—prompted him to ask the question. 
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“Well, no, sir ” John hesitated, in downright earnest 
this time. Plainness of speech might cost him his place, which 
he valued quite as much as the Major did his; and yet the 
Major was not a man to be trifled with. 

“Out with it!” said Major Belton, sharply ; “he blamed me, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir, he did.” John’s reluctance to speak again seemed 
to disappear, when he found there was no other way out of it. 

“Just what I might have expected,” grumbled the Major ; 
“TI gave in to the men the last time they asked me for an 
advance, at. the risk of being dismissed by the Directors for 
lowering the dividend ; and now they are listening to a drunken 
vagabond from England, who earns more in a week here than 
he did in a month over there.” He paused, and seemed to be 
thinking about something, as if he could not quite make up his 
mind. Presently he came to a decision. 

“Any personal threats against myself?” he inquired, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. He had entirely recovered his self-possession, 
and John was not likely to read any more awkward hints in his 
face, or in his voice and manner. 

“Yes, sir, plenty of them,” answered John, who felt that the 
best thing to do was to fall in with the Major’s humour, and to 
wait developments. 

“ Any witnesses, do you know?” 

“T heard him myself, sir,’ was the reply, certainly unex- 
pected, possibly unwelcome. 

“Any one else?” demanded the Major; “your evidence 
might seem partial—to the men—you know how suspicious they 


” 





are. 

“ Yes, sir, that’s so,” answered John, “but some of the men 
heard him.” 

“No good,” returned the Major; “they would never give 
evidence.” 

“That’s true, sir, I’m afraid.” 

“1m afraid it iss Thank you, that will do.” 

The Major returned to his Sydney Morning Herald of 
Saturday ; John Simpson to his fascinating columns of figures. 
But each was mentally occupied with the same subject, under 
different aspects. John Simpson was trying to fill in the details 
of his little romance in which the Major played the principal, 
if not the hero’s part—the villain’s, more likely, though John 
did not consider it very “villainous.” “Only natural,” he would 
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have called it; “very useful to me, I hope,” he would have 
added, if questioned—by some one he could trust. But John 
Simpson was not in the habit of trusting anybody. 

Could he have read the Major’s thoughts, he would have 
gathered full details, if such were needed. Not interesting, 
surely, to any true man; not romantic; not uncommon. Only 
the old story. And the sequel? A scandal carefully hushed 
up; strong recommendations to mercy for the girl-mother, 
legally a murderess, morally innocent, or at least, not alone to 
blame. Imprisonment “during her Majesty’s pleasure” in a 
pauper lunatic asylum for the girl; for the man, a better-paid 
position in an Australian colliery. So the world metes out 
“ justice.” 

The Sydney Morning Herald must have been very interesting 
to the Major, he took so long to read it. John Simpson had 
finished his column of figures at last, ruled two exactly parallel 
lines under the sum total, and then waited patiently. Still 
the Major seemed buried in bis paper, or his thoughts; John 
wondered which. 

“Much doing?” the Major asked at last, apparently un- 
conscious of his own absorption in a “ colonial paper” generally 
honoured by a hasty perusal at most. 

“ No, sir, not much,” answered John; then, “ Any letters to 
write, sir?” he inquired, by way of a gentle hint of his thought- 
fulness and willingness to oblige. 

“No, not this morning,” returned the Major. “ By the way, 
about this strike ; do you think it will really come off ?” 

“ Don’t know, sir, I’m sure,” said John; “it’s hard to tell 
what they may do.” 

“Well, I must get away this afternoon,” continued the 
Major ; “what time does the boat sail, do you know ?” 

“Onybygamba River boat to Sydney, sir? I’m not quite 
sure.” 

“Just step across to the office, and take my passage,” said 
the Major, “and find out the exact hour of leaving at the same 
time.” 

“ Yes, sir,’ and John Simpson put on his sun-hat, and left 
the office. 

The Major gave a sigh of relief. “Phew!” he muttered, 
“nearly gave myself away that time. Who ever would have 
thought I should hear of her again? I half thought John 
Simpson suspected something. If he does—well, I must be 
more careful, that’s all. Just as well I'm going away. Can't 
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bleed me any more, that’s certain, confound him—” (some 
individual unnamed). “Let’s see what the letter says.” He 
took it out of his pocket-book, and read it carefully, certain of 
not being watched this time. 
102, Sheepston Street, Sunderland, Nov. 29, 1875. 

Honnered Sir,—This is to tell you that Mary she got out of the 
’sylum a week ago come to-morrow and was found in Liverpool they 
tells me nigh starved hidin’ on a Merikan steamer. 


No more at present from your humble servant, 
WILLIAM SMITH. 


“No more at any time, my friend, I hope,’ thought the 
Major. “The question is, is this a lie? or has he really made 
a mistake? I wonder—” He opened the Sydney paper, and 
hastily, but carefully, read a small paragraph which had 
attracted his attention. John would be back in five minutes 
now. Well, the letter was safe in his pocket-book, and—the 
paper gave no names. 

Capture of an Escaped Lunatic.—A woman, supposed to be an 
escaped criminal lunatic, was this morning captured on board the 
Orient steamer John Lider. She appears to have exhibited no 
symptoms of mania until the steamer entered the harbour, when she 
broke out into violent threats against some unknown person whom 
she branded as a “murderer and a villain.” On being secured by 
some of the officers and crew, with all possible consideration, she, 
without warning, stabbed herself with a knife concealed on her person, 
inflicting a dangerous, and probably fatal wound. 


“Narrow escape, that,” mused the Major, throwing down 
the paper, and beginning to write a letter to the Directors, on 
which he was busily engaged when John returned from the 
steamer Office. 

“ Seven o’clock, sir,” said John, handing the Major his ticket. 

“Thank you; you can go to lunch, and then come back and 
get my final instructions before I leave,” said the Major; and 
went on with his letter. 

“ Thank you, sir,” and John went to his lunch. 

It was a pity—for once in a way—that the Major’s 
superiority to “colonial papers” should have kept him from 
studying the Alnwick Chronicle for Monday, January 12, 1876. 
He might have found there an interesting supplement to his 
letter from Sunderland, and to the “capture” in the Sydney 
Herald, But only “common people ”—clerks, like John Simpson, 
and colliers, like Tom Gascoigne—were likely to read such a 
“Radical rag”—so “aristocrats,” British and Colonial, called it. 
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Still, it certainly was unfortunate, to say the least of it—from 
the Major’s point of view, at any rate—that John Simpson and 
Tom Gascoigne should read the “third volume” of the story 
of which “William Smith’s” letter and the Hera/d account 
formed, as it were, the two first. The chief interest of a novel 
lies in the third volume; to possess that, generally outweighs 
the disadvantage of missing the first. It is easy enough to 
guess the beginning from the end ; the reverse process is some- 
what more difficult. 

That, in the present instance, was the case with the Major 
with reference to his knowledge of the complete story, as 
compared with that of the other two, John Simpson and Tom 
Gascoigne. To carry the simile a little further, he felt con- 
fident that the “capture” was the climax and finale of a 
(two-volume) story which he knew by heart, and which could 
not by any possibility—as he thought—be continued into a 
third volume. 

John Simpson’s first volume was, practically, composed from 
his own inferences and a certain amount of hearsay ; the second 
he had read in the Hera/d before the Major arrived at the office. 
He had not paid any particular attention to it at the time; 
but the conclusions drawn from the Major’s manner and looks 
during the conversation about Gascoigne seemed to fit into the 
story. When he found another paragraph in the Chronicle 
during lunch, it did not take him long to piece the whole story 
together. 


The Lunatic of the “John LEilder.”—Sydney, N.S.W., Saturday, 
January 10, 5 p.m.—It has been discovered that this unfortunate young 
woman is a Mary Gascoigne, who was imprisoned in Sunderland 
Asylum ten years ago, on a charge of child-murder while insane. She 
appears to have escaped, to have obtained money from a relative, and 
to have shipped on board the John Eider, in the steerage, in order to 
join her father, who is employed in the Gateshead Colliery, Alnwick, 
N.S.W. The loss of blood, consequent on her self-inflicted wound— 
from which she seems likely to recover, after all—has, apparently, 
partially restored her sanity. The father has been notified through the 
Alnwick police. 


Notification had been superfluous. Mr. “ William Smith,” 
Tom Gascoigne’s brother-in-law, disgusted by the Major’s 
shabbiness in paying so little for service rendered—of a 
nature not necessary to be enlarged upon—had suffered in his 
“conscience,” as he was pleased to express it; most acutely 
when his allowance was deferred for some weeks through an 
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oversight on the Majors part. He had written to Tom 
Gascoigne, telling him of Mary’s escape, and her real desti- 
nation. The oversight was most unfortunate ; also the Major's 
failure to read the Chronicle. His “ first volume”—to revert to 
the simile—was “ bogus ;” the true one was in the hands of the 
enemy, as well as later information of which he knew nothing. 

“That you, Major Belton?” said the Captain of the 
Onybygamba, as the Major walked up the gangway, just as 
the last bell ceased ringing. As a man of the world, he—the 
Major—never hurried himself: for church, for dinner, for train, 
or steamer, he always arrived at the very last minute, perfectly 
cool and self-possessed. Other men might have shown signs of 
hurry ; he never did. 

“Myself, Captain Jones,” answered the Major, cordially. 
With some people—who did not know him intimately—the 
Major was very popular, because of a certain cordiality of 
manner which he could assume when he chose. That served 
his turn with his own sex—among ladies he was still more 
popular ; deference—more apparent than real—politeness, good 
looks of a certain kind, a hint of bygone “naughtiness,” all 
combined to win him favour. 

“Dark night, Major,” continued the Captain, shaking hands. 

“Very dark,” returned the Major. “Any wind?” 

“Not a breath. Hot, isn’t it?” 

“Fearful. Cooler in Tasmania, I hope.” 

“Sure to be,” answered the Captain. “Going for long?” 

“Month or six weeks. Have a cigar?” 

“Thank you, Major, I will. Never refuse a good offer, you 
know. If you'll excuse me, I must go on the bridge. You'll 
find it cooler for’ard.” 

“That so? I'll take your advice,” and the Major walked 
towards the bow, and stood looking at the water, and the 
harbour lights, as the steamer went slowly down the river, then, 
as she passed the “ Heads,” moved at full speed over the dark, 
smooth Pacific swell. 

How long he stood there, he never knew; what he thought 
of, he could never have told. The bow of the steamer ploughed 
through flashing phosphorescence, bright as tropic lightnings, but 
he never heeded it; the bells sounded the different hours, but 
he never heard them. What was he thinking of? The past? 
Of a pale face, stained with bitter tears, which only made him 
harder and more cruel? Of a crowded court, a shrinking, 
shivering form in the dock, a sentence, worse surely than death 
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itself. Death is sudden, swift, and merciful, but life? Life 
among criminal lunatics, the lowest and most debased of all the 
insane ; could it be called life at all? Was it not worse than death ? 

Ten years—she was only a child—and he? Well, she had 
escaped—to join her father?—or to find him? That knife? 
was it meant for him? Well, it was over; the paper said the 
wound was fatal. Had he forgotten “probably”? Or was that 
only newspaper omniscience? It was past, anyway; if she 
recovered, she was still a criminal lunatic. That was over and 
done with—a bygone folly, nothing more. So his thoughts 
may have been, as to the past; vague, half formed, wholly 
unwelcome ; banished as soon as possible. 

And the future? His thoughts became more definite, as 
they became more pleasant. Man of the world as he prided 
himself on being; hard, unromantic, unimpressionable as he 
seemed, he let his fancy lead him whither it would, like a 
schoolboy of eighteen first waking into consciousness of love. 
A golden dream; surely the starlight and the silence of the 
summer night must have been responsible for such folly; he 
would have laughed at it, at himself, at any other time. A 
dream as visionary as that of Faust; of a grey-eyed, brown- 
haired, beautiful girl who would God! not her—yet she 
was grey-eyed, brown-haired, beautiful, until he Was hea 
murderer too? Folly! Edith could never know—it was done 








every day. 

Listen! <A stealthy footstep, coming across the deck. 
Again! no mistake this time; close to him. The dream was 
shattered now ; every nerve and fibre of his body quivered with 
breathless expectation. What was that?—a knife? Not hers? 

“Would you then? take that!” 

A groan, and a heavy fall; and then the Major’s voice rang 
through the silent ship, and startled the Captain out of a waking 
dream. “Hullo there! help!” 

A rush of many feet and a flashing of lanterns. There, on 
the deck, at the Major’s fect, bruised, stunned, half senseless, 
lay Tom Gascoigne. 

“Tried to stab me in the dark,” said the Major, trying to 
appear calm. 

“Did he, Major?” asked the Captain, eagerly ; “what for, 
I wonder?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” answered the Major, now perfectly 
self-possessed ; “drun', I suppose, or mad. Must be.” 
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Not drunk, certainly ; mad, possibly. Wild-eyed, haggard, 
vengeful, muttering, “Curse you, I missed you once.” Neither 
mad nor drunk, according to the Captain; simply a man who 
had committed a murderous assault. Why ?—well, it was no 
business of his; the man must be ironed, anyway: the Sydney 
police must attend to the rest of the business. And ironed he 
was, promptly. 

But the Captain could not get it out of his head. “Queer 
story,” he said to himself; “man’s not mad; anyway, not yet; 
may be, some day, if he takes to drinking. Got a grudge 
against the Major. Yes, of course, collier dismissed for some 
fault. No; that’s not enough; well, it’s not my _ business.” 
And he returned to the bridge, after due expression of sym- 
pathy for the Major. 

Truly, notwithstanding the assault, or perhaps in consequence 
of it, the Major had good cause to be satisfied. The Sydney 
magistrate gave due weight to the evidence of such an important 
person as Major Belton, Manager of the Gateshead Colliery, the 
largest in New South Wales. His assailant was a common 
collier, an Englishman at that, with neither vote nor influence. 
Just lost his child; drunk, probably, to drown his grief. 
“A light sentence? oh, certainly, my dear sir, certainly. Six 
weeks, with such labour as he can perform. Good-morning, my 
dear sir, good-morning.” 

Surely the Major was in luck; the father was disposed of ; 
six weeks in prison, and then—dismissal, of course ; that is, if 
he happened to remember so unimportant a person as a 
“common collier.” And the daughter? Any news in the 
Flerald? Certainly. 


Death of the Criminal Lunatic.—This unfortunate young woman, 
whose name appears to be Mary Gascoigne, of Sunderland, England, 
died last night from the effects of her self-inflicted wound. 


Certainly, the Major had every reason to be satisfied. An 
awkward possibility was done with for good; nothing stood in 
the way of a pleasant visit to Jericho Plains, and to Edith. But 
when Captain Jones, of the Oxybygamba, read the account of 
“the criminal lunatic” whose name was “Mary Gascoigne, of 
Sunderland, England,” he winked, solemnly, to himself, and 
muttered, as it were in confidence, “Hum! that Major! perhaps 
the man wasn’t so far wrong, after all.” 


























Reviews. 


—<—— 


I.—THE BISHOP OF NOTTINGHAM’S NOTES ON 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.! 


SOME forty years ago the Bishop of Nottingham used to 
give lectures on Christian doctrine to the young students at 
Hammersmith Training College. The Notes on which they 
are based, after a careful revision, he now publishes. In a short 
Preface his lordship tells us he has done his best to make them 
exact and correct, and that he leaves it to others to judge how 
far he has succeeded. The judgment of others will surely be 
that he has succeeded very well indeed ; at least this will be the 
judgment of theologians able to appreciate the dexterity with 
which he has compressed a complete system of theological 
doctrine into a series of short and lucid propositions, with the 
necessary safeguarding phrases and clauses. 

A pair of illustrations will indicate better than a description 
the nature of the volume. Thus from the section on faith we 
take the following propositions : 


1. An act of divine faith relies on the testimony of God ; an act of 
human faith on the testimony of man. 

2. It is an act of the understanding, because it is a judgment, which 
is an intellectual act. 

3. An act of faith is not a necessary act, but one which is free and 
depends on will; because its objects are not evident truths, but 
obscure truths believed on the testimony of God. 

In order to make an act of divine faith three things are required : 
(1) Motives of credibility, (2) Divine grace assisting both understanding 
and will, (3) A state of being which does not exclude it. 


Or, again, from the section on the Holy Ghost. 


The fruits of the Holy Ghost are not indwelling habits, but are 
acts of various virtues, inspired by the Holy Ghost, and done with 


1 Notes on Christian Doctrine. By the Right Rev. Edward Bagshawe, D.D., 
Bishop of Nottingham. London: Kegan Paul. viii. 287 pp. 
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perfection and sweetness. They are produced by the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, as the sins which are called the works of the flesh, spring 
from our concupiscence. The fruits of the Holy Ghost are twelve. ... 
The soul is adorned in herself by charity, or the fervent love of God, by 
joy in her union with Him, by peace despising all earthly hopes and 
fears, by patience in bearing all crosses and sufferings. The soul is 
adorned in her relations with others by benignity, or affability and 
sweetness of manner, by goodness or diligence in assisting her neighbour, 
by longanimity, or perseverance in thus acting, by meekness in bearing 
with contradictions and ingratitude, and by faith, a dealing with 
others with simplicity and confidence. The soul is adorned in the 
government of her body by modesty, or a well-regulated deportment, 
continency, or a due restraint of the senses, and chastity, or a due 
restraint of carnal inclinations. 


From these specimen passages it may be gathered that the 
little volume will form a useful companion to a priest engaged 
in giving similar doctrinal instructions, or desiring to keep in 
mind the matter of his theological studies, or to an educated 
layman. 


2.—KEENAN’S CONTROVERSIAL CATECHISM.! 

A marked feature of our present time is the resuscitation of 
vorks on behalf of the Church which had been in great measure 
forgotten, and the success with which it is attended. Such old 
works cannot, however, be simply reproduced in the old form, 
and those who undertake to introduce them to our generation 
must expend upon the task a vast amount of unpretending 
labour from which there is little to be hoped in the way of 
glory. We are nothing, nowadays, if not critical; we are, 
moreover, fastidious, and our susceptibilities are too delicate to 
tolerate the kind of fare in which our forefathers revelled. They, 
on the other hand, thought far more of plain speaking than of 
minute accuracy in verifying references ; they require that the 
pains which they should have taken in this regard should be 
supplied by some one else, and not less that what they wrote 
should be in places toned down to bring it into accordance with 
our tastes, and in others should be amended or supplemented to 
bring it “up to date.” 


1 Controversial Catechism ; or Protestantism refuted. .. . By the Rev. Stephen 
Keenan, with latest revisions by the Rev. George Cormack, of the Institute of 
Charity, and a Preface by the Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Newport. London: Burns and Oates, 1896. (pp. xiv. 256. Two shillings.) 
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It is a signal proof of the zeal with which the Church 
inspires her sons, that a task so little attractive should willingly 
be undertaken by men who might well prefer to employ their 
time in original work, for which there would be so much more 
to show. Father Gasquet has recently given us a critical edition 
of Cobbett’s //zstory, and Father Luke Rivington, of Milner’s 
End of Religious Controversy, and Father Cormack now comes 
forward with one of Keenan’s Controversial Catechism. The 
former works have already achieved a remarkable success, and 
we have no doubt that the newcomer will emulate them. If 
these old works lack some qualities for which our fiz de szécle 
literature is conspicuous, they possess others, not less important, 
which usually it does not exhibit. Their simple strength and 
directness, if rugged, and occasionally almost rude, undoubtedly 
possess a power which is too frequently absent from our more 
dainty productions, and when they are duly trimmed and 
fashioned in accordance with what is best in our modern require- 
ments, they furnish us with weapons which it would be folly on 
our part to allow to rust. 

In his thoughtful and instructive Preface, Bishop Hedley 
reminds us of the sentiment of St. Augustine, quoted by 
Bellarmine, as to the desirability of engaging a multitude of 
champions on behalf of the faith. In the first place, it is well to 
show that the interests of the Church are dear not only to one 
or two prominent representatives, but to a multitude of her 
children. In the second, the point of view from which she is 
regarded by those outside her pale varies indefinitely, and no 
single work can meet the necessities of more than a small 
fraction of such outsiders. Therefore any treatise which takes 
a distinct and definite line has a value of its own, and appeals to 
a particular class of minds, which would probably not find 
elsewhere exactly what they want. Keenan’s Catechism deals 
with Protestantism pure and simple, the old-fashioned creed of 
our countrymen, which troubles itself neither with unbelief on 
the one hand, nor with pseudo-Catholicism on the other; but 
accepting the Bible as the groundwork of all belief, proceeds to 
erect upon it its own system of religion. It is to those who 
hold by such a system that the author addresses himself, and he 
does so in plain and trenchant language, which has, indeed, 
been accused of bitterness, but only, as the Bishop observes, 
because he insists upon calling things by their right names. 

The new edition, his Lordship likewise assures us, is not a 
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mere reprint, for not only has the text been thoroughly revised, 
but all the references have been carefully verified, and one or 
two new chapters have been added. 

One alteration in particular must be noticed. As is well 
known, Keenan, writing long before the Vatican definition, 
emphatically denied that Papal Infallibility was an article of 
Catholic faith, and his words on the subject have, as a matter of 
course, been constantly cited by anti-Catholic controversialists. 
When the Catechism first appeared, such an assertion was of 
course true according to the letter, but how little it represented 
the spirit prevailing amongst Catholics was indicated by the 
speedy appearance of other editions from which this passage 
was omitted. In that now before us the doctrine of the Pope’s 
Infallibility is fully and clearly stated. 


3.—FATHER PESCH’S PSYCHOLOGY.! 


Another Latin text-book of scholastic philosophy! On the 
Continent these text-books are a feature of our age. We wonder 
who buy them and who read them. The deserved reputation 
of Father Pesch will ensure his being bought and read in 
ecclesiastical seminaries. We fancy the German Catholic clergy, 
a highly educated body, are also purchasers and readers. We 
doubt greatly of their being read by our own hard-worked 
clergy at home, or by Catholic laymen. We guess pretty 
confidently that outside the Catholic Church they are hardly 
read at all. They must find purchasers somewhere: otherwise 
we suppose they would not be published. But our remark is 
speculative, not philosophical, though it concerns philosophy. 

This is the first volume of Father Pesch’s Psychology. It is 
“analytical,” that is, “it proceeds from effect to cause:” which 
explanation is more clearly understood by looking at the thirty- 
three theses which are prefixed. In them we find life defined to 
be “a capacity of immanent action,” that is, “a capacity in a 
being of tending by its own proper motion to its own ulterior 
perfection.” This definition is severally applied to plants, dumb 
animals, and men. The unity of the human race is insisted 
upon, and the spirituality of the human soul, “the form of the 


1 Institutiones Psychologica secundum principia S. Thoma Aquinatis, accommo- 
davit Tilmannus Pesch, S.J. Pars I. Psychologize Naturalis, Liber Prior, qui est 
analyticus. Herder, 1896. Pp. 470. 
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body.” There is finally some speculation on the souls of dumb 
animals. 

The most interesting part of the book lies in four theses on 
the theories that are associated with the name of Darwin.t 
Father Pesch holds that there are distinct species of animals 
which have not arisen one out of the other. Besides species he 
admits “varieties,” which have arisen out of the same species 
and may be traced back to one common type. He admits the 
influence of climatic and other external forces in producing 
these varieties. He admits also that frequently we cannot tell 
whether this and that particular animal represent two species or 
only two varieties of the same. He marks as altogether 
improbable, though not entirely absurd, the theory that the 
higher have arisen out of the lower species by a series of 
metaphysical or divine impulses, given according to the phases 
of the earth’s evolution. He is not unwilling to allow that there 
may have been evolution within the same species, either by 
continuous transformations or fer saltum. Thus from the 
paleotherium of the beginning of the tertiary period the 
anchitherium may have sprung towards the end of the eocene; 
from the anchitherium the hipparion about the middle of the 
tertiary period, and from the hipparion our horse: all these 
being animals of one species. But with these concessions, he 
says of the “theory of pure or absolute stability,” as he calls it, 
which holds that “the Author of the world produced out of 
inorganic matter every species with the same character and 
endowments wherewith it is found to-day:” “it is certain that 
this theory is by no means inconsistent with truth” (cer‘um est 
hanc theoriam a vero minime abhorrere), which we suppose 
means that it may very well turn out true after all. The con- 
clusion of such a painstaking reader as this volume proves 
Father Pesch to be, and such a logician as we know him from 
his volumes on Logic, strikingly contrasts with the fleecy 
utterances of popular Evolutionists. 

We wish Father Pesch a wide circulation, wider than we 
have augured generally for Latin works on scholastic philo- 
sophy. 


' Pp, 204—226. 
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4.—LIFE OF MERE MARIE DE LA PROVIDENCE! 


Father Smith has done a real service to the Catholic world 
by bringing out a new edition of the attractive and instructive 
biography of Eugenie Smet, and by adding in an Appendix 
some details of the work of the Community, which bring their 
history up to the present time. It is good news to hear, that at 
Turin and Florence, at Versailles and at Lourdes, and in the 
city of New York, foundations of the Order have been recently 
established, and that meanwhile the work at the old centres, and 
especially in Paris and London, is being carried on with ever 
increasing energy and success. The Life of the Foundress of 
the Helpers of the Holy Souls is one of exceptional interest 
even among the lives of those whom God chooses to be special 
instruments of His mercy and love to men. The super- 
natural is more than usually conspicuous throughout it. The 
whole Life is a sort of object-lesson, not only in the spiritual, 
but also in the material order, of God's dealings with the souls 
that He loves. Mére Marie lives continually on the very brink 
of failure, yet invariably succeeds. She is reduced with her 
community to their last shilling, yet there always appears just 
at the critical moment some unexpected help to supply the 
need. For instance— 

Another time the sum of five hundred francs was required for some 
pressing necessity. This time Eugenie had recourse to Our Lady of 
Victories. Having placed the matter in her hands, she went to call on 
a person who she thought would perhaps lend them the money. She 
met, however, with a decided negative, and did not know any one else 
in Paris to whom she could apply ; but on leaving the house she met 
a gentleman, with whom she had no previous acquaintance, who came 
up to her and said, “I think you are Mdlle. de Smet, and that you have 
a special devotion to the souls in Purgatory. Will you allow me to 
place these five hundred francs at your disposal, and to recommend my 
intentions to your prayers ?”? 


Still more interesting are the miracles of grace recorded in 
this volume, the wonderful conversions of hardened sinners, the 
souls snatched from Satan at the hour of death, the children 
saved from infamy, and vice, and death by the self-sacrificing 
and devoted labours of this heroic Congregation. For we must 


| Life of Mere Marie de la Providence, Foundress of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls. By Lady Georgiana Fullerton. Third Edition, with Preface and Appendix 
by the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 

2: P, Ot. 
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not imagine that the Helpers of the Holy Souls confine their 
labours to bringing aid to those who are suffering in the flames 
of Purgatory. On the contrary, they are quite indefatigable in 
their labours for the living. Thus at Zi-ka-wei, in China, they 
have an orphanage for foundlings. 


The Orphanage of the Holy Childhood is a most arduous, trying, 
and at the same time interesting work of charity. It shelters more than 
two hundred poor girls abandoned by their parents chiefly on account of 
their ugliness, or their infirmities. ‘These unhappy creatures are left on 
the roadside, or at the door of the convent, or sometimes thrown over the 
wall into the enclosure, scantily covered with a few rags, or wrapped up 
in straw, often half-devoured by vermin and a variety of diseases. Many 
of them die, but not before Baptism has opened to them the gates of 
Heaven. Those who survive are employed, according to their age and 
strength, in the garden, or in spinning and weaving; they are taught 
household work, and at stated times learn their prayers, or are instructed 
in the Catechism. . . . Great sufferings are witnessed within the walls of 
the Orphanage ; deformity and disease, produced by neglect in infancy, 
sadden these innocent lives; but the patience of the little sufferers, 
their keen enjoyment of the pleasures which the nuns contrive for them, 
and their edifying death, throw a halo of brightness even over this abode 
of infirmity and pain.? 


The intrinsic interest of the book is much enhanced by the 
charm which Lady Georgiana Fullerton throws over all that she 
has written. We have rarely met with a more taking 
biography, and we can strongly recommend it as an acceptable 
Christmas present, and one that cannot fail to quicken the faith, 
and raise the tone of every one who reads it. 

One little criticism we should like to make, not of the book, 
but of its printer. The difference of print between the narrative 
and quotations is too great. It is inartistic, and moreover it is 
trying to the eye to have to have to readjust itself to the varying 
types, one large and leaded, and the other quite in miniature. 


5.-—MONTH OF MAY AT MARY'S ALTAR? 

Father Ward has adapted from the French, what he calls in 
the Preface, “a little book of meditations on our Blessed Lady.” 
They are rather considerations than meditations, to be read 

1 P, 166. 
* Month of May at Mary’s Altar, Considerations for every day in the month. 
From the French. By the Rev. Thomas Ward, Church of St. Charles Borromeo, 


Brooklyn, New York. 
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either in public to a congregation, or as spiritual reading in 


‘private. They are well translated, and one can _ scarcely 


recognize their foreign origin. They go through the various 
mysteries of the Blessed Virgin’s life, interspersed with con- 
siderations on her virtues, the importance of devotion to her, 
the scapular, rosary, &c. We strongly recommend them to 
priests who need some short and practical instructions to give 
to the Children of Mary, or to their flock at Holy Mass, on her 
Feasts or during her Month. 


6.—THE JESUITS AT AVIGNON.! 


In this scholarly and attractive volume, Father Chossat has 
given us a very interesting history of the Jesuits and their work 
at Avignon, from the year 1553, when Cardinal Alexander 
Farnese, on making his solemn entry into the city as Legate 
of the Holy See, brought in his retinue two Fathers of the 
then recently founded Society, down to the expulsion of the 
Order from France in 1768. The Cardinal’s desire to found 
a College at Avignon under the direction of the Jesuits, for one 
reason or another was not carried into effect until 1565, in 
which year the first beginnings were made under the Rectorship 
of the famous Father Anthony Possevin. This College, the 
most important of all the undertakings of the Society at 
Avignon, from first to last was blessed with conspicuous success. 
The number of its students in 1768, when the Jesuits were 
driven out, was between eight and nine hundred. The whole 
plan of the studies and the methods of instruction followed 
there are fully described in chapters x. to xviii. of the work 
before us, which for this reason must be regarded as a valuable 
supplement to the documents printed by Father Pachtler, and 
the editor who has continued his task in the MJonumenta 
Germanie Pedagogica. In the early part of the volume an 
account is given of the numerous works of mercy, both corporal 
and spiritual, which the Fathers superintended or carried out 
at Avignon, in their confraternities, catechism classes, hospital 
associations, and other undertakings of the same kind. 

One of the most successful institutions of the Avignon Jesuits 
was the work of the confraternities. Numbers of these were 
founded, generally in honour of our Blessed Lady, for every 


1 Les Jésuites et leurs Geuvres a Avignon. Par le R. Pére Marcel Chossat, S.J. 
Avignon: F, Sequin, 1896. 
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class of the population. They were affiliated to the Prima 
Primaria at Rome, and the good that resulted from them was 
immense, but for a fuller account of these, as also of the 
missionary efforts of the Fathers amongst the Jews, or amongst 
the Protestants of Comté de Venisse, we must refer our readers 
to the book itself. The history of the suppression of the Society 
in the last century is known to all. The Fathers were dispersed 
and their works destroyed. The College at Avignon was 
re-opened in 1769, by the Religious of another Order, but in 
two or three years the number of scholars had dwindled to 
sixty-nine, and the establishment was finally closed in 1792. 
We finish with this indirect testimony to the appreciation in 
which the educational labours of the Fathers were held; because 
the history of those labours will prove, we think, the most 
valuable and enduring part of Father Chossat’s volume. A 
word of commendation should be given to the illustrations, 
especially to the portrait of Father Possevin which forms the 
frontispiece. 


7.—MATRIMONY AND ESPOUSALS.! 

This volume contains a clear and very useful digest of the 
legislation of the Catholic Church in the matter of Matrimony 
and Espousals. It is essentially a Treatise on Canon Law, not 
on Moral Theology. Every Catholic theologian knows that a 
canonist regards his subject from a very different point of view 
from a moral theologian. The latter is primarily concerned with 
the Forum internum, and has to determine what is lawful for 
the individual who, in the Tribunal of Penance, submits to him 
some case of conscience to be solved, while the canonist lays 
down general principles, and has to do with the Korum externum, 
or public tribunal of the Church. He does not primarily think 
of the individual whose soul is to be saved, but of the law that 
has to be upheld and vindicated. This distinction is one that 
accounts for a considerable divergence between the judgment 
that will be given by a canonist and a moral theologian of the 
same case. The former almost of necessity is more severe in 
his judgment, because the extenuating circumstances, which so 
often modify the verdict of the theologian, lie altogether beyond 
his province. 


1 De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio Prelectiones Canonica, quas habebat Julius de 
Becker, Eccl. Metropol. Mechliniensis Canonicus Honorarius, &c. Bruxellis : Société 
Belge de Librairie, Via dicta Treurenberg. 
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Dr. de Becker’s book is one that will be found very useful, 
not only by the student, but by every confessor and parish 
priest, as a help to the solution of the difficult matrimonial 
cases that are sure to be from time to time submitted to him. 
It not only explains with great fulness and distinction, what has 
distinctness, the law which now prevails in all questions of 
marriage, but it gives at the head of each chapter the 
authorities on which the author’s opinion is based. His own 
view on debatable points is always put forward with a laudable 
reserve and modesty that only add to the weight of his decisions. 
“Perpensis eis qua a veteribus et recentioribus scripta sunt, 
sequenti modo rem concipimus,”! is a sample of the general 
spirit that pervades the book. 

Into the subject-matter we shall not attempt to enter, except 
by saying that it opens with a short chapter on Sponsalia, and 
then explains the various kinds of marriage, and in what 
way it falls under the ecclesiastical and civil powers respectively. 
Then impediments and dispensations occupy the bulk of the 
volume, and are followed by a useful chapter on the respective 
duties of the Parish Priest and the Confessor, and the book 
closes with chapters on Divorce, on second marriages, and on 
the method of proceeding in dealing with matrimonial cases in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. 


8.—GUTTER-SNIPES.? 


Mr. May’s artistic mission might seem to be the picturing of 
lower London life, so much does he appear to affect the some- 
what unattractive types of the slum quarters of the city; and 
the present volume is a series of further studies, with perhaps no 
special connecting idea except a vein of irrepressible and, of 
course, distinctly broad humour. If mirth is to be extracted 
from a given subject, Mr. May will extract it, and he is at his 
best when attempting this. On the whole, as usual, he forces 
us to laugh heartily with him. But it seems to us, that in 
introducing, as a background to his favourite gutter-snipes, some 
of the more repulsive types from among their elders, there is 
want of judgment, as they are discordant to the note of the 
book : or, if they are meant to raise the laugh, some want of 
taste. 


| a 
+ 54. 
* Phil May’s Gufter-Snipes. London: Leadenhall Press. 
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There is a good deal of life and movement in these drawings, 
of genuine humour, of inimitable power of facial expression, 
and, of course, of that eclectic brilliancy of technique, which 
finds him so many ardent admirers and feeble imitators. As 
Mr. May would probably not disclaim the title of a confirmed 
caricaturist, it is perhaps not much to the point to add that the 
features and grimacing are occasionally quite preterhuman ; 
though, on the whole, it must be allowed that he uses the 
license of the caricaturist in this direction with considerable 
restraint—especially considering the temptation of his methods. 


Literary Record. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Publications of the Catholic Truth Society.—It is highly gratifying 
to find that Mr. Britten’s Protestant Fiction is thoroughly popular 
with the reading public, and has already obtained a wide circu- 
lation. Since the papers now collected first appeared in our 
pages, much additional matter has been grafted upon them, and 
the little book furnishes an excellent compendium of the kind 
of literature in which a large number of excellent people take 
delight, and from which they suppose themselves to derive 
instruction and edification. As in fiction no character is so 
embarrassing as a bore, for if faithfully portrayed he succeeds 
in boring the reader, so we should have feared that a truthful 
presentation of this particular class of fables could scarcely fail 
speedily to produce a sensation of nausea, for their imbecile 
fatuity is utterly unrelieved by any sort of interest or any trace 
of humour, any introduction of which latter element would be 
as disastrous as a pin-prick in a bag of air. Weare glad to be 
mistaken on this point, for the bane being relished by vast 
multitudes around us, it is highly desirable to supply an 
antidote, and Mr. Britten can scarcely fail to impress upon the 
most stolid of Protestant readers some sense at least of the 
absurdity of the unutterable trash prepared for his delectation. 
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In the Companion to the Encyclical “ Satis Cognitum,’: with 
the authorized translation of the Pope’s Letter on Christian 
Unity, Father Sydney Smith furnishes a careful analysis of 
that document, setting forth the sustained line of reasoning on 
which it proceeds, and exhibiting the full scope and bearing of 
its arguments. There is added an examination of the hostile 
tract issued by the Church Historical Society, for which the 
Bishop of Stepney has made himself responsible. As Father 
Smith says, this compilation is in reality of a very worthless 
character, but is nevertheless drawn up with a certain effective- 
ness calculated to mislead persons who are unable to test its 
statements for themselves. For a justification of this severe 
judgment we must refer readers to his pamphlet, where they 
will find it in abundance. 

No incident in our national history is more full of melan- 
choly interest than the Rising of the North in 1569. It shows 
us how firm in their attachment to the old faith were the 
population of the northern counties, in spite of all that had 
been done to stamp it out, eleven years after the accession of 
Elizabeth, and we have to realize what an outrage was com- 
mitted upon Englishmen by a small knot of crafty and un- 
scrupulous politicians, as we hear of the enthusiasm manifested 
on all sides when, during one short month, it was possible to 
restore the desecrated altars, and furnish the churches anew 
with holy-water vats, and “occupy the gaudes” (zz. recite the 
Rosary), and listen to the old chants, and of the crowds which 
thronged to assist at Mass when it was once more sung, and 
for the last time, in the Cathedrals of Durham and Ripon. In 
his Life of Blessed Thomas Percy, the martyred Earl of 
Northumberland, Father Phillips of Ushaw presents us with 
a valuable sketch of these interesting and pathetic scenes,? 
tracing in particular the history of the nobleman who staked 
his life on an enterprise which he undertook solely for the sake 
of God’s Church, his fidelity to which he sealed with his blood. 
That we should honour such a one as a martyr is an offence 
to many of our countrymen, who assert that by so doing we 
attempt to sanctify treason. Yet they who glibly utter such 
a taunt, themselves glory in the principles of 1688, and warmly 
approve revolt against a Catholic King in the cause of Pro- 


1 Companion to the Encyclical * Satis Cognitum,” with a Reply to the Bishop of 
Stepney. By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. Pp. iv., 129. One Shilling. 

? Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland, By the Rev. G. E. Phillips. 
Historical Papers, No. XXIII. With Portrait. Pp. 67. Threepence. 
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testantism. But Percy and his confederates repudiated the 
notion of resistance to their Sovereign. It was against her 
evil counsellors alone that they took up arms, the men who 
having cunningly obtained supreme power, were wielding it in 
direct opposition to the dearest wishes of the majority of the 
nation, and in those days there was no constitutional remedy 
for a party in opposition but secret intrigue or open war. We 
may well prefer those who chose the latter; but it is not 
because Thomas Percy did so that he is honoured, but because 
he resolutely threw away all hope of mercy, by steadfast pro- 
fession of his faith when he had fallen into the hands of its 
implacable enemies. His words on the scaffold furnish an 
interesting comment on certain new-fangled theories concerning 
continuity : “ Know, therefore, that, from my earliest years down 
to this present day, I have held the Faith of that Church which, 
throughout the whole Christian world, is knit and bound 
together; and that in this same Faith I am about to end 
this unhappy life. But as for this new Church of England, I 
do not acknowledge it.” 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


The Messenger of the Sacred Heart is a standing witness to 
the hold secured upon the minds and hearts of Catholics by the 
great and salutary work of the Apostleship of Prayer. This, 
although of comparatively recent origin, has already spread to 
every corner of the earth, and has assumed such proportions, that 
the Holy Father now deems it expedient to take it in a special 
manner into his own hands, and to arrange the system of its 
organization, thus stamping it as an important factor in the 
spiritual life of the Church at the present day. 

The extraordinary popularity of its organ, the Messenger, is a 
most consoling proof of the fulfilment of our Lord’s promises in 
regard of the devotion to His Sacred Heart, and the vivifying 
influence of that devotion upon all sorts and conditions of men. 
In the January issue, the first place, in point of interest, falls as 
usual to the “ Search Light” with its wonderful record of faith 
and its reward. We find also another of the excellent series of 
papers on “ Various Vocations,” that treated this time being the 
Nuns of Jesus and Mary. Most interesting too, is the account 
of the Apostolic work undertaken on behalf of Catholic Seamen. 
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Some Articles in Foreign Periodicals :— 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA-LAACH. (Noveinber 28, 1896.) 

St. Ignatius of Antioch and Scientific Protestantism. Father 
Kneller, S.J. Mr. Benjamin Kidd on Human Progress. 
Father Pesch, S.J. Witchcraft in Denmark. Father 
Plenkers, S.J. 

The CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (December 5, 1896.) 

The Pope and the Captives in Abyssinia. Alms for the 
impoverished Monks of Italy. Abyssinia, the modern 
Ethiopia. 


—— (December 19). Anglican Orders. 


The ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (December, 1896.) 
France and Russia. Father Prélot, S.J. Gold-mines in the 
Transvaal. Father de Joannis, S.J. Anglican Orders and 
the Ministry of Protestant Sects. Father Tournebize, S./. 
Miracles and the Laws of Nature. Father de la Barre,S./. 


DER KATHOLIK. (December.) 

Cardinal Guibert. Dr. A. Belleshiem. Catholic Reformatories 
and Refuges in the United States. Dr. F. Ess. The 
Orante and the Good Shepherd. C. 4. Kaufmann. 
The Sixty Years Jubilee of the Dublin Review. Dr. A. 
Belleshiem. Among the Reviews a favourable notice of 
Father Hunter's Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE. (December.) 


The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception and the University 
of Salzburg. Dom U. Baltus. The Benedictine Congre- 
gation of the Presentation. Dom U. Berliéve. The Ven. 
John Roberts. Dom Bede Camm. 


REVUE GENERALE. (December.) 

A Tour in Japan. Eugene de Groote. Literature and Religion. 
Georges Ferrant. A Belgian Curé (Lambert Ranquette) 
in 1793. Jean de Couvin. The Education of Women. 
Marguerite du Lac. 








